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) Twelve out of 14: That's the score chalked up by three de- 
woted supporters of The Worker in Coney Island who volunteered 
to canvass for renewal of The Worker subscriptions last week. 

| Of the two who did not renew, one was not at home, and the - 
vefusal of the other, for financial reasons, was tentative. The Worker 
backers still hope to chalk up 100 percent. 

What's more, all 14 subs expiring were for six months. Of the 

8 who renewed, eight made it for a full year this time. 


lothing Union 
Sec’y Warns CIO 
OfSmith Act Peril 


> 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y., Sept. 9.—A denunciation of the 
Smith and McCarran Acts and a warning that “the danger| — 


inside America is the threat of fascism,” made in the speech 
Of a national CIO leader, brought 


the del 
Gio torvenies tear ee vs|ASK Truman Act 
salvoes of applause here yesterday.| . 
The oak by F Rosen- A KKK FI 
Ss ogs 
| e h 
Negro in Soutt 


blum, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
The flogging of a Negro in 
Swainsboro, Georgia, by 200 to 


and president of the CIO, 
was delivered in the closing hour 

300 Ku Klux Klan terrorists on 
Sept. 6, has brought a call from 


the convention. Until that 
moment the parley heard three 

the Civil Rights Congress for 
“nation-wide demands to President 


Truman and the FBI to immedi- 
ately demobilize the KKK through- 
out the South.” 

The flogging, as well as the 


burning oi a cross in front of the 
home of Otis Jordan, victim of the 
beating, was meant as'a warning 
te all Negroes to move from the 
jarea within fifteen days. 

The CRC charged that the anti- 
Negro terror organization has be-|*% 
come “a_ quasi-military group, 
whose leaders and members have 
infiltrated and captured the ma- 
chinery of government and law 
enforcement throughout the South.” 

Jordan was flogged so severely 
that he had to be taken to a hospi- 
tal for treatment. 

The CRC statement continued, 
“Instead of prosecuting working 
class leaders under the Smith Act 
for their ideas, instead of seeking 
to jail Dr. W. E. B. DuBois for his 
activity for-peace, the federal gov- 
ernment should move to outlaw 
the KKK.” 

The CRC added, “It is obvious 
that a bi-partisan government, 
hell-bent on atomic war, welcomes 
the aid of the KKK in terrorizing 
the Negro masses in order to pre- 
vent the unity of Negro and white 
Americans in behalf of world 


“= ROSENBLUM 


days of monotonous red-baitin 
with the delegates” wes gg we an 
g little attention to proceed- 
gs. 
The speech is especially 
ficant in view of pee wa S at 
known enmity to Communism. 
“Rosenblum began his speech by ex- 
pressing his own hostility tc to the So- 
viet Union. But he stressed that 


“ce 


pose must 
avoi setting traps for ourselves.” 


“deliberately engineered’ Re 
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Deal Breeds W ar, 
Gromyko Says © 


Andrei Gromyko, head of the Soviet Union’s delegation to’ the San . Francisco 
meeting on a Japanese treaty, told the peoples of the world that the new Washington-Tokyo- 


London deal is restoring the war machine of the Tokyo m 


ASIAN STUDENTS AT FORUM 
HERE ASSAIL JAPAN TREATY 


Students from Asia now in the 
U. S. are fearful of the dangers 
to peace contained in the Wash- 
ington-dictated Yapnese treaty. 
This was evident from a forum 


on the treaty held by the Inter- 
Collegiate Committee of Asia In- 
stitute last Friday. 

Speakers from’ Burma, India, 
and Japan itself, now studying in 
New York, told of the deep re- 
sentment felt by the peoples of 
their countries at ‘the way this 
treaty was put across by the 
American Governmen, as well as 
their fears of what will happen 
if its provisions go into effect. 

Soudhakar Bhatt of India, de- 
fending the Nehru government's 
‘refusal to sign the phony treaty, 
scored the U. S. Government's 
intolerance in trying to get the 
unquestioning submission of 
every government to its position. 
_ He called this attitude “one of 


the most vicious factors in the 
international situation.” 


Workers and peasants of In- 
dia have a deep fear of any fas- 


cist state, he said, and he em- 
hasized their concern at the 
act that the treaty gives the go- 
ahead signal to the remilitariza- 
tion of Japn. He pointed out 
that the Japanese government 
can be shuffled or reshuffled by 
Gen. Ridgway, and that the pres- 
ence of American troops in Japan 
in the future will not allow the 
natural growth of japanese po- 
litical conditions. 


Mr. Lweis Suzuki, a Japafiese- 
, American who last viained dane 
in 1949, revealed the widespread ° 
opposition among the Japanese 
people to the signing: of the 
treaty. 
“The Japanese people are most 
against the treaty because they 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Knickerbocker Village Tenants 
Map 5-Point Fight on Rent Hike 


Tenants of Knickerbocker Vil- 
lage, where 400 families face evic- 
tion if they fail to pay rent in- 
creases up to 50 per cent, an- 
nounced yesterday they plan to lay 
a five-point program before Hous- 


ing Commissioner Stickman to halt 
the ouster move. 

The tenants, through the Knick- 
erbocker Village Tenants’ Associa- 
tion, said they will demand that: 

—® Rent increases ordered un- 
der the Dewey Public Housing 
Law be reexamined. 


® Knickerbocker tenants should} 


be given the same legal protection 


granted to all other tenants in New 
York State. 

© The formula requiring 
ment of one-fourth of the senate 
income for rent be revised down- 
ward. 


® The management make good 
its promise to replace obsolete 
equipment, such as worn out gas 
ranges and _ refrigerators. 
® Blacklisted tenants and other 
tenants in three and four room 
apartments, who are entitled to 
larger apartments, should not be/|« 
compelled to pay a a “double pen- 
alty” when moving to the new 
quarters.: - 


: DIST PARLEY URGES TRUCE AT 38th PARALLEL 


, Sept. 9— The 


FEDERATION OF CLERGY AND LAYMEN 


eration for Social ACT ON PEACE AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


laymen, made. this statement of 
policy: 

-| “Christian men and women es- 

pecially have an inescapable re- 
sponsibility to resist a mood of! 

despair, blind hatred, hysteria and 

hopelessness. They should seek to 


|develop mutual understanding in 


which differences with Russia can 
be reconciled. We reaffirm our} 
conviction that war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
is not inevitable.” 

The organization held its ses-| sea 
sions here at the first Methodist 
C vurch of Evanston, bringing to- 


gether church leaders from every 
part of the nation. 

The delegates devoted most of 
-|their time to preparing four re- 
ports, dedling with peace, 
struggle for . democratic liberties, | 
the struggle for racial equality and 
a ee co-operative economy. 


e parley recommended the 


“of UN delegates of the 


Peo le’s blic of China “on the | tha 
: ster on Page 8) 


» 


i 


ilitarists and is “a draft for the 


preparation .of a new war in | the 
Far East.” 

Gromyko made this statement at 
a press conference which he called 
‘since he was prevented from mak- 
ing any statements at the confer- 
ence after using the one hour al- 
loted by Acheson to all nations. 


CITES HOSTILITY 


Gromyko noted in his press state- 
ment that the military revival of. 
Tokyo militarists was viewed with 
open hostility by the people of’ 
_— and every. oher country in 

ia, 

He said that Washington was 
able to get. “an obedient majority” : 
of satellite votes through their “me- 
chanical voting” for all State De- 
partment measures. 

But he noted that since the 
Asian peoples, especially the 500,- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Charge US with 


~ |140 Violations 


At Kaesong 


TOKYO, Monday, Sept. 10.— 
Gen. Nam II, chief Korean truce 
| negotiator, charged today that U.S. 
planes violated the Kaesong neu-. 


tral zone 140 times in the first 
.| eight days of September. 

Nam's new protest came a few 
hours after Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way ¢served notice he would met 
answer’ the charges. : 

Ridgway’s headquarters issued a 
statement dismissing two earlier 
notes from Nam to Rear Adm. C, 
Turner Joy. 

The Peking Radio early: today 
broadcast still another protest from 
Nam to Joy. Nam complained that 

you have ref to take a seri- 
ous and responsible attitude to set-" 
tle these atrocious agreement viola- 
tions, and your aircraft continue to 
fly over the neutrality zone. 

fo sar that from 8 a.m. Sept. 1 
through Sept. 8 “the number of 
your aircraft which circled or pa- 
troled in hostile action. over the 
petaten lity zone totaled 140,” and 

‘broke the figure down into a day 
by day listipg. 

“In connection with the repeated 


the | hostile violation of the neutrality 


zone by hour military. pla I 
again protest vigorously at the 
same time demand that ete ob- 
serve strictly gisel Kaesong neutral- 
ity agreement your assurances 

$ there! be no further violations,” 
Na am concluded. 


\the 63, sctehceiied twp — Hits Raid on MEBA 
week . ast hundred nde unionists and wom-| CIO officers and vice-presidents 
arshall th to court, and were told| meeting in Washington have is-' 
Judge A. W. M fhe: |the hearings would be postponed. |""" pas dk tl 7 
udicial District. The strike is } The strike in the Silver City | a, temen support 
for the Marine Engineers Bene- 


y Local 890 of the Mine, Mill 
mining area continues in full force}... Lesncbition < Wedks® of Wa 


MONTREAL, “ee t. 9. A “Christian Front for Peace,” |@nd Smelter Union. 
As’ a peaplt of the disqualifive- for an ; across: the. board ‘increase }y os iia” ent andl 


being formed by leadin Catholic French-Canadian figures, 

has issued a manifesto here. The manifesto condemns pro-|"°" of Marshall, who has always|f 15 cents an hour.” the backdoor raid and contract 
duction of atomic and other wea ruled against union defendants in| iinet sponenen sages hes th the company obtained by the 
ont tenes decbradtion; dubs Pease ‘condemns the production of atom-|previous cases connected with the|the company’s present proposal! wi sae nd oan reas 
“the idea of a holy war, ‘haben sade wegen and others of the — ae no one was arraigned. A| “would mean a general wage in- AFL Sailors ase 
of bombing against communism,” eituad plc crag be morally |judge ee — at y agree-| crease of eight cents an hour, with|5° far, the major support to the 
and urges that Canada could render |? . le dda es ante ks ms pnet 890° “oi ct afttor-/another seven cents to go into ré-} MEBA came from a union the 
more service to the cause of peace gee year stews efense, ner ‘s a aor ee ii egal Coum-|rlassifications. This means the ‘CIO expelled for “communism’— 
through offering her services for eer weapons which )se Pa eo the defend- ; a hig 8 workers would get a/the International Longshoremen’ s 
mediation rather than her military destroy more civilians than sol-ants to go free, either on their Own |hik eight cents, and give the d Wareho U th t 

rticipation. diers, more homes, religious and|recognizance or under bonds 52 aan ve cents back to the company an arehousemen’s Union-—tha 

i Thu gianiieale wes drawd up social’ institutions, than military ready in force. to give to.the higher brackets, not 

by _Andre Lauiendeau, former installations. After court opened, the judge _ Mine-Mill jorindictiom 
leader of the Bloc Populaire and| ay ear gm Sect. Sot Sea Shoe Pay in France 
now astadate editor of Le Devoir| demands ‘of governments seriou: 5@@ NENTLLION SIGN APPEAL | WMiliam ‘Thamton, president ‘of 


Louis Even and Jean Grenier, 
leaders ‘of the Quebec Social ament, gradual, but rapid. F OR F IVE POWER P EACE Pp ACT back from a trip through French 


“The Christian Front for Peace 
Credit movement and-a number of}, 1° “shat small and middle PRAGUE, Sept. 9 (Telepress).— About 500,000,000 people prance gan ar — 


pees ee een recent ices do ifkeervice to the cause| ‘thtoughdut the world liave signed the’ Berlii Appest for a Fie worker is 35 cents an hour. He 


a appeared in Place Publique, a ) he ’ 
magazine directed by Jean-Jules of peace when they commit them-|~Power peace pact during the six months ‘since the campaign was |didn’t say where all the Marshall 
Richard, the novelist and - Jean selves in advance, in case of war,| Jaunched. : Plan funds went. 

a 


rt 7 to the side of one or the other off Es | : 
Maurice Laporte. the great powers who watch with The latest results received from 51 countries are as follows: . hers Strike 


Here is the text of the “Mani : re 
festo”: arms in hand. — (final) ---- 865,885 | | Teachers of thre more districts 
“The Christian Front for Peace| “The Christian Front for Peace| Algeria --- 75,000 a= 0,000 | Schulylkill and Northumberland 


stron affirms that the peoples] believes on the contrary that smai!| Argentina ~_-_-~- a 
a+ and not war. in sale and middle nations would make} Australia . Prager of Pennsy sire struck 
icies which lead to war are thus/the big wers hesitate from = d or —_— unpaid _ ong as 
contrary to the will of men and oo ostilities if they de- 1 | : , | 10 ons : — a \ eto the 
women who constitute the peo-jclared they would reserve the i , 90 teachers * struck with the 
ples of the world. right right to their legal neutrality.| Britai opening of school in four @her 
“The Christian Front for Peace}. “The Christian*Front for Peace} . i : | districts over the epee sen 
believes that everything-may be believes, in addition, that in the! B 100 . por sae a number of ot m4 
saved by peace, but that war can|case of conflict between other na- n tricts —— to start the 
produce nothing but ‘ruins moraljtions, Canada could render more} C 7 ‘school «season Ww assured part 
and material. service to the cause of peace ‘Puerto Rico - payment on ‘their back wages. - 


“The Christian Front for Peace|through offering her services for China (final) Poland (final) 18,053 315 
500 60,000 |Win Stetson Raise 


is) alarmed by the world-wide|mediation rather than*her military} Chile 000 Guatemala : 
Romania (final)____ 11,050,141 A 5 percent raise ended the 


propaganda which seems con-/ participation. ; i 
certed to create, among the two} “The Christian Front for Peace} Cu Siam 13,182 |strike of the Hat, and Mil- 
blocs of nations, mutual defiance,| urges all citizens, friends of peace,| CyP | Spain (incl. emigr.) 1,200,000 |linery Workers at the Mallory 
hatred and desire to do away with| to insist that Moan plaitead by the : i S §0,000 division of John B. Stetson in Dan- 
- each other by a war of extermina-|neople, at all levels—municipal. | ; ,600 jbury, Conn., involving 430 work- 
tion. provincial, federal — should pro- l : ers. The workérs were out seven 
“The Christian Front for Peace! nounce themselves openly for the weeks, 
condemns the idea of a holy war,| pursuit of peace through peace, | Se 
the crusade of bombing against and against the old, brutal, and . ee i : Join Bosses’ 
communism. Christians can onty| useless method of peace through di 1,000,000 UL eek The AFT” ‘TeadeAsecrahto. of 
receive. from the representative ot | war.” | | . iM, : ‘ he y 4 
‘God, the Holy Pontiff, a call to er : . ; |Fort Worth, Tex., the Federation's 
abu ‘Mailiet: the ‘enienise lel out This table does not include: 13,034,477 signatures collected | central body there, decided to 
faith. | New WSB Head in the German Democratic Republic in the people’s plebiscite for | affiliate with the city’s Chamber 
_ “The Christian Front for Peace} Nathan P. Feisinger, University; 2 Peace pact with Germany and against the remilitarization of si cg ge a 
-eondemns the frenzied armaments| of Wisconsin law professor, is tak-| Western Germany; more than 200,000 signatures collected in the piety Sabor’ . viewpoint cd 
race, which can only produce ajing over the chairmanship of the| western sector of Berlin; and more than 500,000 in Western Ger- reach the community more effec- 


similar speedup on the other side.| Wage Stabilization Board. George many. Results have also not been received from a number of |tively. ; 


and lead to a antic conflict,; W. Taylor resigned’ to resume his 
instead of saving _ peace. post wath the University of Penn-| Countries in Asia, Africa and-“America, where the campaign is being 
“The Christian Front for Peace’ sylvania. carried out. ___|taundry pene 
- More than 800 employes of five 
Winnipeg laundries chose the In- 


RECORD? SMITH ACT VICTIM HAS A PROUD UNION HISTORY (zzuzseces 


re b wards h .| gaining representative and applied 
“the only force and violence.}} AJ Lannon Pioneered in Seamen's e was New York State or- ee fication. before . Canada’s 


kn bout,” Al Lannon, | . _ |ganizing secretary of the Com- 
pap po ge ge said Union; Speaks at Rally Tonight munist Party oar later thé organ-| labor relations authority. 


| one of ~ Smith re et ge Fite ‘Stoivtend 
“is the force and violence used|ynion democracy, better working|and upon whose national executive izer of the Maryla istrict. , 
ti g| | Since 1946 he has been the na- Montreal 5-Year Pact 


against me and other seamen of|conditions, and the-end of discrim-| board +he served. 7 ) . 
When the LS.U.. was recognized |tionla maritime coordinator of the| The ILGWU, in a new agree- 


our picket lines. I still got scars| ination against Negro and Puerto] 

from billies and nightsticks used| Rican sailors. He is one of the|after labor elections in 1934, as;Communist Party. “I _joined the} ment covering 7 ,000. dressmakers 

by the cops against our picket lines| founders of the National Maritime|the bargaining agent for seamen, | pa party,” Lannon said, “in October|of Montreal, tied ‘the workers to a 
of 1931. I had never heard any-| five-year pact without a raise. The 


in the seamen’s strikes of 1936 and| Union and the organizer of the in-|the M.W.I.U. dissolved in the in- 
terests of unity and Lannon ~be-|thing about it before that. I didn’t| last ‘raise the workers obtained, 


1937.” dustry’s first central union hiring ity 
When Lannon, a stocky, alert-/hall,) which was formed ‘in Balti-|came the*leader of the rank andjeven-know what it meant. But I last December, was the first in 
faced seamon, first shipped out in|more in 1933. He was the organ-| file movement in the old line trade ao to ship to the Black Sea| two and one-half years before 
1925, high pay was $25 a month |izer, too, in the same year and the/union. He was one of two unani- thet year and I saw that workers| that. Canada’s cost-of-living index 
for an able-bodied seaman and no|same city, of the first sit-down|mously elected to the strike com-/ran Show in Russia. That ap- | went up 15 Bike since then. 
pay at all was not infrequent, since|strike on an American ship when|mittee of the two great strikes of|pealed to me. Since I was 12 yearg 
Brown Re 


work-aways men who worked for|the crew of the S.S. Diamond Ce-|1936 and 1937, which resulted injold I thought it unfair that work- 
passage only were not uncommon. | ment raised its wages from $380 a the formation of the National Mari-|ers-do all the work and the bosses Harvey Brown, former presi- 


Food was so bad that seamen fre-)month to $75. oe ident of the International Associa- 


quently brought their own food in} yz annon’s baptism inthe labor tion of Machinists, has decided to 
retire after two years as chief of 


cans. Hiring was done by shipping 
movement the fight a t 
crimps, brokers. who worker for the = a5 14 labor affairs for John J. McCloy, 


steamship companies and. often|the old line currupt I.S.U.,. the| proceed ose abl 
fleeced seamen of all the little pay baits union which throughout h es | NS 
they had comming. the twenties $0 collaborated Foret m e strike com. " ing . : 

o one more impor-|shipowners t wages mittee in the spring strike of 1 a.crew when old man Dollar, the 
tant contributions to the better con- renehier the ne vanish ps ointui Raed ie was, attacked on.the score that/owner, made a speech that no ‘sail-| Raid i 
a and vey een tig on inj union democracy was tqgRMimams be was Pay. When be the fined tat Sige worth, $y than n dale 8 


|respects its picket lines. 


to say that maritime unity and 
greater democracy in the National 
Masiigne aig could male. “a 
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by the USS. ‘Supreme Court of the 


a6 McManus general manager of the National Caivdtan and hated Labor! 
governor in 1948, will preside at the rally against the Smith Avt to-/ 


Party | ne t 
night (Monday) at St. Nicholas Arena, 60 W. 66 St. “The 


_ ALP Names Negro Attorney 
__ State Supreme Court Candidate 


The American Labor Party yes-| 
terday announced the nomination 
of Jacques Isler, inent Har- 

ustice of the Supreme Court in 
em attorney, as its candidate for 
the First Judicial District, com- 
prising Manhattan and the ‘Bronx. 

In making the afinouncement, 
Vito Marcantonio, ALP chairman 
_charged that “once again, a triple 
political deal engineered by .(Gov- 
ernor) Dewey, (Carmine G.)- De- 
_Sapio, and the Liberal Party nomi- 
nation-hawkers has arrogantly con- 
tinued to deny representation to 
the Negro people on the New York, 
Supreme Court.” 

Marcantonio hit the ‘Seskinenry 
boss DeSapio’s “publicity-grabbing 
expressions of support for the 
nomination of a Negro lawyer... 
and charged he “has run true to 0 | 
form in ignoring — the fact that” 


there is not a single Negro justice 
on the State Supreme Court out 
of 68 sitting justices within the 
metropolitan area. 

The ALP leader charged that 
DeSapio has been “joined in this 
Jimcrow design” by Liberal Party: 
leader Adolph Berle, Gov. Dewey, 
and Edward Flynn, Bronx Demo- 
cratic leader. 

“.. These tri-partisan. political 
machine es... .” engineered 
the nomination of U. S. Attorney 
Irving Saypol “self-serving prose- 
cutor who Marcantonio 
pointed out was * 
verely rebuked only ten days ago 
peals . . for his anti-Semitic 
slurs aseing the trial of William 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
“| Remington. 

“The picture is clear to all New 

(Continued on Page 6) 


~ Roosevelt Ward 


Opens Today in New Orleans 


Fhe trial of Roosevelt Ward, Jr., 
21, prominent Negro youth leader, 
opens today in a New Orleans 


court. Ward, administrative secre- 
tary of the N.Y. Labor Youth 
League, is charged in a frameup 
indictment with “draft evasion.” 

The arrest has aroused nation- 
. wide protest, reported the Com- 
mittee to Defend Roosevelt Ward, 
Jr., 23 W. 26th St. Many are sign- 
ing petitions urging U.S. Attorney} 
General J. Howard McGrath to dis- 
miss the frameup indictment. Louis 
Burtham, editor of Freedom, Ne- 
gro publication, and Rubin Wein- 
stein, president of the Federation 
of East Side Social Clubs, are co- 
chairmen of the committee. 

“Ward's frameup is a big part of 
the unholy conspiracy of terror, lo- 
cal and federal, against Negro 
youth, declared Committee Secre- 
‘tary Sam Engler in an interview 
yesterday. Recent events “prove 
the existence of an intensive open 
reign of terror,” he said, pointing 
out that the attacks have been 
speeded-up “to an incredible de- 
gree” even since the execution of 
the Martinsville Seven and Willie 
McGee. 

The government, he charged, is. 
“openly relying upon the jimcrow 


Frameup Trial 


setup of the South to press Ward's 
prosecution.” The Negro youth 
leader was ordered out of New 
York, where he legally resides, to 
face trial in New Orleans. 


The order for his removal, En- 
gler. added, was one of the first 
acts of Federal Judge McGohey, 
whosé prosecution of the Commu- 
nist Party leaders at Foley Square 
led to the Supreme Court decision 
of the Smith Act. 


Ward has proved that he never 
received any notice_for induction. 
He has declared that the New Or- 
leans draft board, with whom he 
registered, was informed of his per- 
manent New York address. “I did 
not evade any draft call, nor would 
I want to,” he said. “Such-behavior 
is completely against my principles. 
. «. I have conducted my activities 
at all times together with masses of 
American youth.” 

‘As an expression of additional 
good faith and. innocence, Ward 
announced he was available ‘to 
meet the requirements of induc- 
tion. His offer, repeatedly made, 
was rejected, contrary to estab- 
lished government procedure. 

Ward was arrested by FBI 
se a in his office. 


‘publicly and se-| 


Smith Act is the Alien and 


Sedition Law of our time,” Mc- 
Manus said. “Any citizen who 


fails to combat it and to defend its 


victims turns his back on _ the 
tradition of democratic American- 
ism established by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the founding years of 
our Republic.” 


The mass meeting is the first ol 


~ ROBESON. 


a series in defense of the victims’ 


of the Smith Act arrested on June 
20 for writing, teaching and 
speaking in alleged violation of 
the Smith Act, which — Justices|. 
Black and Douglas have held to 
be in violation . of the 
Amendment. 

Resolutions will be presented in 
defense of the First Amendment 
and the Bill of Rights, the right to) 
bail and due process, the rights of 
Communists as members of a legal 

political party, and ‘asking for the 
cata of the Smith Act. 

“This rally,” 
Schwartz, president of Local 905. 


AFL Brotherhood of Painters and! “s 


the committee’ 


co-chairman of 
(Continued on Page 6) 


-| stock, one of the labor leaders in- 


| body’s business. As long as the|S 


First! 


said Morris! 


‘cre ‘Urges | New Werkenw : 
Anti-Smith Act Rally Tonight 


The New York State Civil Rights 
Congress has called on alk New’ 
Yorkers to sup labor's anti- 
Smith Act‘ Rally at the St. Nicholas 
Arena tonight (Monday). The rally 
is sponsored by the Trade Union 
Committee to Defend Louis Wein- 


dicted under the act. 

- Nat Ross, executive secretary of 
the New York State Civil Rights 
Congress, said: “Halting the flood 
of Smith Act indictments is every-|a 


Truman Administration continues 
its own brand of McCarthyism, 


everyone's rights are in danger. 
Now that-labor is adding its voice 


ts;to the voluminous demand to re- 
peal the Act, the | for a 
return to the Bill of are 

growing. The people 1 New York 
can biel turn the tide toward civil 
rights by guaranteeing that the~ 

Monday rally is a sellout.” 

A new petition declaring ee ye 
of the Constitution and of 
Rights and appealing to President 
Truman to implement these prin- 
— by supporting the motion for 

Fa en Court rehearing of the 

ith Act, which has just~been is- 
sued by the CRC. Copies can be™ 
obtained free ef charge from CRC 
headquarters, 23 W. 26 St., New 
York City. ORegon 9-1657. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9—Some 
“extremists” are so fearful that the 
schools will teach “subversive” 


ideas that they want to -“cut back 
education below the . thinking 
level,” the National Education As- 
sociation said today. 

In its annual report, written by 
executive secretary Willard E. 
Givens, the NEA declared that! 
these “highly vocal” extremists be- 
lieve that the way to preserve the 

“American way’ is to withhold in- | 
formation on subjects they do not! 
approve, whether it be Commun- | 
ism, the United Nations or the in. 
come tax. : 

The NEA said that any such re- 
striction of. subjects would “de- 
stroy the usefulness of the schools) 
in preparing youth for intelligent 
understanding” of the world in 
which they live. 

Glenn E. Snow, assistant~secre- 
tary of the NEA. decleared. that, 
elf-appointed” judges ¢ry to_re- 


strict teachers and impose a nar- 


Hor 


‘row orthodoxy on the land. 


‘at all in 1950. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION BODY 
HITS SCHOOL WITCHHUNTS. 


“Such ‘heretic-hunters’ must be 
resisted,” he asserted. 


In his report, Givens~ decried 


‘efforts to cut down appropriations 


He said about 
spent on 


for public schools. 
$5,000,000,000 was 


‘schools in 1949 as compared with. 


$4,500,000,000 for tobacco, nearly 
$8,000,000,000 for ‘alcoholic bev- 


‘erages and nearly $2,000,000,000 


for admissions to amusements. _ 
Givens estimated the nation 
needs at least 500,000 new ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms 
by 1960, and 80,000 new teachers 
the 1951-1952 school year 
alace. 


The report said nearly half the 
Nation’s children received a “sub- 


average quality” of school last year 


in terms of dollars spent. Another 
fourth received a “minimum essen- 
tial type of school” and another 
4,000,000 children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 got no schooling 


Sharp Struggle Against Ratification 
Indicated as Japanese Treaty Is Signed 


By JOHN PITTMAN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 9.— 


Indonesia's future repudiation of; 


its signature on the Truman-Dulles 
treaty with Japan and a sharp) 
struggle against ratification in a 


‘number of other signatory coun- 


tries were foreshadowed today as 
conference formalities ended hefe. 
Forty - eight, mainly non - Asian, 


states signed the document. The 
Soviet Union, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia abstained. 


A major cabinet crisis in Indo- 
nesia over the treaty threatened to 
spoil Secretary of State-Dean Ache- 
sons brief moment of triumph at 
the signing ceremonies. Should the 
Indonesian parliament fail to ratify 
the treaty, the Truman administra- 


DRIVE TO FREE BEN DAVIS GETS ROLLING IN HARLEM — 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES. 

A community campaign to “Free 
Ben Davis” began on the streets of 
. Harlem Saturday. A partial count 

showed nearly 1,000. signatures 
collected on ‘petitions to President 
Trumap. demanding the forme; 
Communist City Councilman’s re- 
lease from the federal prison at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, a re-hearing 


‘of Davis and other| 


: oe. and repeal of 
tutional Smith Act un- 


| 


Ask Court Rehear 


In one case the mothers of two 
children who'd taken their balloons 
home, came out to the table at 
125th St. and St. Nicholas, signed 
petitions and urged the canvassers 
to come into their block of 126th 
St. and collect names. They prom- 
ised to help. 

Mionetlace about 15,000 leaflets 
were distributed. A youth contin- 
gent passed out many at 117th St. 
and Lenox Ave. Their speakers 

ted out that the persecutors of 
avis were the same people now 
seeking to jail Roosevelt Ward in 
Louisiana. Ward, administrative 


secretary of the New York Labor!’ 


Youth League, goes on trial toda 
in New Orleans on phony draft| 
evasion charges 


|. Canvassers epee that shite 
Coast Guardsmen and oné Marine signed 


Street Rallies and Petitions 


Smith Aet Case 


getting started?” a reokie cop tried 
to halt the activity at 126th St. and 
Lenox but was called off by an 
older cop. 


Acting chairman of the “Ben 
Davis Freedom Committee” is Mrs. 


Amy Mallard, widow of a Georgia 
lynch victim. In a call issued Sat- 
urday, which was Davis’ 46th 


groes and others to join in the cam- 
paign, and-to attend a public birth- 
day celebration for Davis Saturday, 
Ave. 


mittee’s head uarters will be 


sabnahibos 
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birthday, Mrs. Mallard urged Ne-| 


Sept. 15, at 126th St. and Lenox! 
Mrs. Mallard said that the com- 


tition declaring, “We demand that 
Ben Davis be freed so that he can 
come back to Harlem and keep up 
his fight for ees segatiom and | 


peace.” 


‘ 
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tion’s draft would lack support. of 
a single major Asian government, 
save that of Japanese prime minis- 
ter Shigeru Yoshida. 

Even ratification by the vu. S. 
Senate was not a foregone conclu- 
sion. ae 

During the ceremonies inside the 
Opera House the Veterans for 
Peace, representing numerous west 
coast veterans’ groups, picketed the 
Opera House with banners calling 
the treaty a step to war. At the 
same time, about 50: women repre- 
senting the California Peace Coun- 
cil visited headquarter#of the dele- 
gations to express the country’s 
peace movements opposition to 
the treaty. 

Signing of the lila on 


schedule by the Truman adminis- 


‘ltration’s satellites was steamroll- 
ered after Washington’s voting ma- 


chine imposed strict gag rules and 


telected Acheson to preside. This 
Hautomatically precluded debate 
‘land amendments to the Truman- 
iDulles draft. But it failed to pre- 


vent the. Soviet and the Polish and 
‘Czechoslovak’ delegates from of- 


'| fering. an alternative plan for peace 
{with "Japan, and from the 
| war aims of 

-}man-Dulles draft and their arbi- 


the authors of wr Ae 


Jews! comaiments Dec es 


claims the refusal of a Sioux City, 
Io., cemetery to bury Sgt. John 


R. Rice, a Winnebago Indian 


killed in Korea, “surpasses our 


understanding” and does “frankly 


Tees C6 

‘The Defender adds, “Some- 
times we wonder how utterly de- 
based and immoral mankind can 
become?” 
* 

THE AFRO-AMERICAN 
sticks its head in the sand and 
praises the “Truman (U.S. Su- 
premf) Court as having “made 
an excellent record. . . . In four 


brief years, it has done more to. 


make America’s professions 

square with its practices than any 

other governmental agency in 

United States history.” 

_ The Afro takes issue with a 
recent Look Magazine article by 

Fred Roddell of Yale University 


who lambasted the Truman ap-— 


pointed majority now in the Su- 
-preme Court. 

The Afro bases its argument 
on the high court's restrictive 
covenant -ruling, which how- 
ever, did not outlaw restrictive 
covenants but. simply made 
them unenforceable. 

The Afro doesn't dare men- 
tion the high court's refusal to 
save Willie McGee’ or Edward 
Honeycutt. Not does the Afro 
consider the Court’s upholding 
of the Smith Act which outlaw 
free speech, as pointed out by 
dissenfing Justices Black and 
Douglas. Pay 

The Afro devotes a front 

ge editorial, “A Flag of Re- 
bellion,” to attacking the cur- 
rent use of Confederate flags. 
“A symbol of | slavery—slave- 
holders rallied beneath this ban- 
ner in -an effort to perpetuate 
their belief that human beings 
should be bought and sold like 


animals. ... 
. 


THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
IER declares, “We were as in- 
dignant as any other Americans 
over this outrageous incident,” 
in its comment on the Sioux 
City incident . “We havent 
checked on it,” says the Courier, 
“but we are willing to wager 
that the cemeteries in Inde- 


pendence, Mo., the President's - 


home town, bar the bodies of 
Negroes.” | | 
* 


THE AMSTERDAM NEWS 
says of the Sioux City incident, 


“. « « On@e agam our country 


has shown how far our practices 
have fallen behind the glorious 
dreams we built on the precept 
of the brotherhood of man. The 


stock we are trying to sell the | 


world we have not yet been 
able to. make pay. dividends 
within our own borders. . .. As 
long as the laws of the nation 
allow private or public. enter- 
prises to draw a line. between 
men on the basis of color, so 
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Some Impressions of 


SORES 
Se = SS 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

TWO MEETINGS-the con- 
ference to set up the United 
Nations in 1945, and the meet- 
ing now to adopt a so-called 
“peace” treaty with Japan. The 
appearances are much the same, 
but the differenées tell the real 
story of the present meeting. 

You start noticing the differ- 
ences when you approach the 
Opera House. . This meeting is 
being held in San Francisco, 
but San Francisco is not at this 
meeting. For the big United 
Nations’ preparatory conference, 
the cops used to have to hold 
off the crowds with ropes and 
barricades. The first line-up for 


_ tickets to the sessions here to- 


day left only about 50 of the 
public unsatisfied. There's no 
clamor for seats. And France's 
Schuman or even. the United 
States’ Acheson doesn't really 
need the flocks of secret service 
men guarding every precious 
hair on their skulls. They could 
walk down Market or Powell 
totally alone and nobody would 
give a second look. Or a first 
care. 

That’s not true of Gromyko, 
however. The lady with the 
U. S. Army colonel next to me 
kept jumping up during the 
opening ceremonies, 
her binoculars down toward 
the seats of the delegates. /After 
a few minutes of this, she sud- 
denly heaved a sigh of exhilara- 
tion. “There he is,” she ex- 


focusing 


San Franciseo Meeting 


claimed, “Gromykol” And 
thenceforth she hardly removed 


her eyes from the Soviet delega- - 


tion. 

It was almost like a tennis 
match. The instant Truman 
would read off one of-his ghost 
writers’ especially nasty re- 
marks, all eyes would turn to- 
ward the: Soviet delegation. 
These were so frequent; appa- 


rently, that the heads were wag-. 


ging in unison all over the joint. 
And when Gromyko didn’t turn 
an eyelash, you could almost cut 
the disappointment with an axe. 
__Of course, in 1945, they did 
a hatchet-job on the Soviets, too. 
The smart young men from 
Washington*and the bright boys 
of the press competed in the 
search for new ways in which 


_to characterize Molotov unfa- 


vorably. But now these bits of 
slime have become somewhat 


-ancient—steréotypes, as it were, 


of the arsenal of character assas- 
sination. The assassins are now 
over-zealous. They go about 
their work with too much fanati- 
cism..The consequence is thaf 
the public recognizes them for 
what they are. 

Ironically, the quickest way 
to achieve fame (or infamy, as 
you please) at this meeting to- 
day, is to arrange some kind of 


contact with the Soviet delega- 


tion. Thus, an obscure Irish- 
man got his name in print solely 
because his luggage was in the 
same railroad car with Gro- 


won publici 


ings to Come || 
by John Pittman Ty 


myko’s, An. election-conscious- 


Congressman, Rep. -Armstrong 
(R-Mo), projected his name be- 


fore the country by the simple 


expedient of ringing the door- 
bell at the Soviet. domicile and 
being refused entry. . 

And one newspaper reporter 
by posing as a 
plumber and un-stopping the 
sewer which drained the Soviet's 
house. 

These, of course, are not the 
most appetizing examples, but 
they do serve to point up the 
strange fact that this entire 
meeting, which was blueprinted 


, without any serious consultation 


with the Soviet Union, and in 


fact with the hope that the So- | 


viets would not attend it, has 
become dominated by the So- 
viet Union. The man who came 
to dinner seems to have diverted 
all attention from the host. 

. ; 


It was Marx who noted his- 
tory repeats itself, the first time 
as tragedy, the second as. farce. 
One cannot help seeing the 
farcical aspects of this monster 
pageant, which was so carefully 
prepared with. the intention of 


impressing the world, and which 


even those who helped prepare 
it regard with “a cynicism that 
minimizes its importance for all 
eyes. Yet, one should not over- 
look its danger. 

It was perhaps not entirely an 
unfortunate formulation when 


the foreign editor of United 


Press characterized these events 
as not a peace conference, but 
a council of war. 


means 


World 


i. 


of 


- Labor 


by George Morris 


MeGrath’s Anti-Labor 
Drive Becoming Clear 


WITH THE NUMBER of 
Smith Act victims now well 
past the three-score mark, it 


’ should be evident even to those 


who don’t look far ahead that 
the law, and its interpretation 
by the Supreme Court, is being 
used primarily as an anti-labor 
weapon. } 
those indicted have de- 
voted most of their lives to ac- 
tivity within the labor move- 
ment. In fact, each of them 
gained prominence, and even- 
tually the wrath of the Truman 
administration, because of an 
outstanding role in movements 
to organize the unorganized, 
and for unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions, civil 
rights, strikes for better living 
conditions and all those other 
objectives of labor. 
- But it is also becoming ap- 
parent that in their roundup 
plans, Attorney General Oa 
f police have’ in- 
ially after 


structions to get e: 
direct 


men and women 


) are 
participants in trade union 


ranks, or have a well-established 


in the AFL back in the days 
when even William Green op- 
posed. it; he led a’ successful 
struggle to rid Painters District 
Council 9 of racketeer domina- 


tion and headed its rank and | 
filé administration for more than 


a decade afterward. 


@ Al Lannon probably had a 
bigger hand in the founding of 
the National Maritime Union 
ahd giving it its early progres- 
sive direction, any other 
single individual. : 

Philip M. Connolly was one 
of the founders and one of the 
first presidents of the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Guild, leader 


of its earliest strikes and for 11 © 


years secretary-treasurer of the 
Los Angeles CIO Council. 
George Myers, for years head 
of the Cumberland, Md., Cela- 
nese local when it was the larg- 
est and most militant affiliate 


of the Textile Workers Union, 


CIO, was also one of the earli- 


est top leaders of Maryland ~ 


CIO. — 


Jack Hall, re gional director 


of International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, 


the midst 
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* strike of 1934; Andy Onda, or- 


ganizer of steel workers ,when 
the going was rough; Steve Nel- 
son, who organized thé anth 
cite coal miners in a big unem- 
ployment relief movement in 
the thirties when most of them 
were jobless. 

Many hundreds of thousands 
of workers have a direct kinship 
to these men because all of 
them dre associated with past 


and recent struggles against 


starvation, for clean unionism 
and some security. That, and 
not a lot of nonsense about 
“overthrowing” things, was the 
primary consideration in M¢e- 
Grath’s office when the check- 
mark fell on their names. : 
There is a new stage of drive 
under way now to jail labor 
leaders who are not members of 
the Communist Party or have 
publicly resigned from it. Hav- 
ing obtained the Supreme 
Court rulihg enabling him to 
apply a “buckshot” red-baiting 
formula, McGrath is processing 
under the “Smith Act” -that is 
built into the Taft-Hartley law 
the non-Communist affidavit. 


A number of midwest leaders 
of the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers and in 


‘New York of other unions, Ben 


Gold and Max Perlow among 
the latter, have been called be- 
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up for a war alliance in the Far 
East after the signing of the 


Japanese Treaty at San Fran- 


Cisco 


Asia at present is a continental 


threat. We are approaching it 


peripherally, by building up in- 
sular defenses. One strong point 
is Formosa and we have deter- 
mined to strengthen it. A major 
bastion. i§ the .Philippines. ... 


- That is why the treaty, in this 
field also is a beginning and not 


an end.” 


* 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE is 


“The threat to the peace of . 


all for “ ‘fantastic’ new secret — 


weapons now in the possession 
of this country, and referred to 
by President Truman at San 
Francisco. But ‘this talk is all 
very well up to a point. Then it 


become usnrealistic and danger- © 


ous. 


“But let us not fall into the 


trap of complacency,” says the 
Tribune; after all, “the only 
known safeguard for our na- 


tional security is strength in all 


arms... whieh means some fat 
contracts for each and every mu- 


nitions maker, not just a few. 
« 


THE MIRROR’s Drew Pear- 
son bluntly states: “We are pre- 
paring for war which we hope 
can be avoided.” But Pearson’s 
fellow columnist, Dr. Ruth Alex- 
ander, disagrees with the latter 
part of Pearson’s statement. She 
expresses the warmongers hope 
for war, asserting: “Before peace 
can become a reality Commu- 


nism must be wiped out, root 


and branch.”. 
. 


THE DAILY NEWS, believ- 
ing the stupidities of American 
capitalism should be imposed on 
the entire world, insists that 
mankind can reach a stage of 
superlative capitalist exploitation 
and then luxurate in the best of 
all possible worlds only “if Marx- 
ism can be overcome.” 

. 


. THE POST «argument is 
against “the grim thesis” of its 
reporter, Robert Shaplen, “that 
the Kremlin has decided to in- 
vite a major war in the spring of 
1953....." 
“We think he fails to acknowl- 
edge the crucial point made by 
Dr. James Conant in his provo- 
cative address to the American 
chemist the other day.” The 
Post chides “short-sighted men 
in the Senate” who “have al- 
ready inflicted heavy damage on 
the ECA appropriation 
doesn’t like “influential men in 
America who for one reason or 


«another would have us alandon 


all weapons except bombs.” ~ 
. 


THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 


forgien correspondent warns— 


America should not deceive it- 

a ; 7 ® pop ity ‘of the 
United Stator if wening. Amer 
can } 
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a DAY FOR AMERICA 


_ THE POLITICIANS IN WASHINGTON — backed 
by a nearly-completely totalitarianized press—are wying 
_ to make America blind to the crime which has just been 
~ committed against American security, American honor, 
and the lives of millions of American sons, brothers, fath- 
ers, and their parents. o 

What we, the American people, got at the hands of 

_ the cynical Wall Street lawyers, Dulles and Acheson, was 
‘a diplomatic “Pearl Harbor” which may be worse in its 
consequences than the Pearl Harbor which nearly 
wrecked us in 1941. 
° 

THEY SAY THEY CAN’T.CALL off the war in Ko- 
rea at the 38th Parallel “because that would reward ag- 
- gression.” But, in the new Munich Deal with the Jap- 
‘ anese “Pearl Harbor” criminals, they are giving the fascist 
Axis aggressors against the U.S.A. the biggest reward that 


. © 


any aggression ever got—the guns and the green-light to 
_go head and try new aggressions all over again! 

, ‘They are rushing the same. huge reward to the Hitler 
Nazi generals in West Germany. They are giving them 
new armies, new subsidies, and the “independence” to 
smash up German democracy and to try the Hitler attack 
to the East again. 

In short, the Washington politicians, made blind by 
_ their hatred of the rising Sociakst peoples and by the im- 
mense national revolutions in Asia, are rearming the worst 
enemiés America ever had. They are hiring these fascist 
' criminals to attack the war-time ally whose people broke. 
the: back of America’ s enemies at Stalingrad: 
* e e 

- DID WE GET “SECURITY”? We got the opposite. 
‘They are aligning the U.S.A. against the majority of the 
human race. All Western Europe is learning to hate and 
dread every move we make. We are hated and feared 
by the 300,000,000 people of India who wouldn't sign; by 
the-proud peoples of Burma who wouldn't sign; and by 
the heroic, battle-tested 475,000,000 people of China who 
now see us putting guns back into the hands of the same 
* Tokyo militarist mob that tried for 20 years to oan their 


independence. 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
(Second in a Series) 
GENEVA, Aug. 30 (Airmail).— 
The conferences in Washington, 
Ottawa and Rome in the next four 
weeks will be presented to the 
world in fine-sounding com- 
muniques. But behind the scenes 
is a struggle of contending forces 
who are having the utmost diffi- 
culty managing their runaway 
chariot of war preparations. 
Chancellor Adenauer, of west- 
ern Germany, for example, is com- 
ing to Washington to make sure 
that German imperialism gets 
what its growing power deserves, 
and what its potential usefulness 
for anti-Soviet warfare merits. 
Nothing less than 250,000 men, 
1,000 airplanes and an independ- 
ent German general staff is what 
Adenauer wants—within the frame- 
work of full German sovereignty, 
complete eontrol of the coal re- 
sources in the Ruhr, and a quick 
scaledown of the occupation costs. 
Strategically speaking, German 
imperialism wants a guarantee that 
enough western troops will be sta- 
tioned in western Europe, plus 
enough heavy-bomber airfields, to 
ee that any war would be}: 
ought east of the Elbe. That is, 
well into Poland and eastern Eu- 
rope. 
Such a program—which is ba- 
sically favored in Washington—is 
hard to swallow for the camarilla 
that is now temporarily united be- 
hing the Plevin cabinet in. Paris. 
It is equally hard. for Britain ‘in 
many respects. It causes acute 
heartburn in lesser satellites such 
as Holland. | 


FRENCH PROBLEM 
No matter which variant of At- 
lantic Pact strategy is adopted, the 
French ruling class finds itself 
faced by contradictions. that tear 
the guts out of its ability to sell 
its policy to the French people. 

A strategy of fighting a war 
deep in Europe (which the French): 


. 
~ 


. al * 


APPROVED BY JAPAN? Nonsense! Japan hates 
this deal which could never be approved in a popular vote 
‘which neither Washington nor Yoshida would dare to hold 
on the deal. It assigns Japanese manpower indefinitely 
to an outside power which blankets Japan with its own 
, military installations. The fact is that the Acheson deal 
* will have to be imposed on the Japanese people by 8 
no less than the lodls with the fascist Franco, with 
- fascist Tito and the Greek monarchy have to be eat 
by force. 

And when the Soviet delegation tried to get the 
475,000,000 people of China invited to an Asian treaty, 
when it. sought to get for Asia and itself the guarantee 
against new “Pearl Harbors,” it was branded as “disrup- 


tionist” and pro-war. 

THIS IS A NEW and more deadly Munich. Which 
‘means it ea greater danger of war for our country, just 
‘as Chamberlain's sell-out to the Axis spelled war for hu- 
manity. We believe that our fellow-Americans must re- 
fuse’ te ieee their eyes to what Washington is doing to the 
- nation. We believe that the Truman-Acheson-Dulles group 

_ grossly underestimating the vast popular resistance 
ich this deal with the Emperor-generals is bound ih 
rouse throughout the world, in Asia, They 
agttt: appt eo just as Hitler did. 
"Our country needs trade, peace, and the security that 
can on ah ly come n m a world in which Moscow, Washing- 
‘ton. Peking. Pai sand London settle ‘all their ‘differences-: 
witho at ome. naments races, OF eines of atomic mas** 
‘answer td $9, this dreadful n new Munich-sryle. deal 
the ténewed pressure by all men “and ‘women of . 


—— 


rulers also want) requires @ large 


German army. This is especi 
true since the French cabinet is 
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Gen. Eisenhower would quickly 


to 


‘shipping will come from. —~ 


Military Intrigues 
Washington, Ottawa, Rome 


retreat to the “Breton redoubt,” 

he himself implied in his beech 
Congress last winter.-.The Pen- 
tagon’s pre-occupation with arm- 
ing Spain, and building air-bases 
in Morocco and on the Spanish 
islands, only strengthens this fear 
in France. War by “air-power” 
reminds every Frenchman of the 
razing of Korea, and certainly does 
not spell victory. 

If they are going to give in to 
the Washington- Bonn policies 
(and the French rulers have such 
a long tradition of collaboration), 
they want to be well paid for it. 
The internal crisis in France is 
very sharp. Only a lot of jack, 
as well as essential goods, can give 
the Pleven cabinet a chance of 
fending off the French working 
class. 

Prices have risen 30 percent in 
the past year. The government 
stubbornly. refuses a sliding scale 
for salaries pegged to rising prices. 
Its first few acts have n to 
raise bread and transport by 30 


percent, which is angering every} 


single citizen on the eve of. the 
October cantonal (or regional) elec- 
tions. 

Unless France can get 1,600, 000 
tons of coke for its steel mills (now 
running at 80 percent as well as 
a large part of coal from the Ruhr, 
which the Germans resist giving), 
there is = prospect of raising 
production. The coal which the 
French are now begging must 
come quickly from the United 
States (on “oAtrtacer dollars), al- 
though nobody knows where the 


And the French ruling clique is 
panicked by the prospect that in 
the Sivicion: of the dollars for the 
1952 “military and -economic aid 
program,” France will get the short 
end of the stick. The American 
Senators are evidently cutting the 
program by a ‘billion dollars, 


| 


While Franco and Tito have 
s| little difficulty in getting a half a 
billion between them from the 
White House, the French cabinet 
has been meeting almost daily -in 
a veritable panic that-the reduc- 
tion of the pie will affect them 
most of all. 

Without a large share of this 
pie, how can they keep the war 
going in Indo-China, stave off a 
period of heavy strikes at home, 
and offer some -kind of 1952 
budget? The answer is that they . 
can't. While the perspective is 
to take this crisis out on the work- 
ing class, that is more easily said . 
than done. 

HOLLAND 

In differing ways, this scramble 
repeats itself in the smaller ceun- 
tries. Holland, for example, is not 
only getting rooked on the Japa- 
nese treaty, but it is getting only 
$15,000,000 instead of $250,000,- 
000 from the American pie, while 
being asked to boost its own ex- 
penditures to the level of two bil- 
lion ‘ guilders, 25 percent more, 
than it sees possible. 

The whole pact is becoming @ 
scramble of lackeys to get paid off 
better, and clients who cannot 
meet their. obligations but have so 
far sold themselves to Wall Street 
that they cannot get off the 
careening chariot. 

All of this is only a beginnin; 
When the winter comes, there 
be a general crisis in coal. The 
British will be staggering under a 
dollar and sterling shortage. And 
as’ war itures pick up speed 
within the United States, the im- 
pact on raw materials and world 
markets is going to be even more 
inflatio than it has been so 
far, Congress is currently 
throttling East-West trade even 
further 


These are just some_of the head- 
aches behind the -headlines in 
Washington, Ottawa and Rome in 


mainly in economic aid. 


the next weeks. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ary Mcherge tant thoagha-connvel 
try, his.charge that nt-contro 
was replacing the Bill of Rights 
and his challenge that “the times 
call for less hysteria, not more; less 
panic, not more; less violence, not 
more,” had an electrifying effect. 
EFFECT OF SPEECH 
_ After his blast at McCarthyism, 

the Smith and McCarran acts, and 
the covernment’s alliance with Nazi 
cartellists and Franco, the State 
‘CIO leadership was forced to pig- 
eonhole a_ resolution supporting 
Truman “internal security’ pro- 
gram, which only mildly criticized 
the McCarran Act. 

The convention referred the re- 
solution to the incoming Executive 
Board, apparently to strengthen it 
jin line with Rosenblum’s speech. It 
.also sent to the Board two rank and 
' file resolutions introduced by Local 
140 of the Furniture Union urging 
repeal of the Smith Act and the 
McCarran law. 

Loud applause greeted Rosen- 
blum’s attack on the Washington 
roy ye with the Nazis “ hap wd 
ern Germany. Charging that thi 
nation’s “military — considerations” 
were only. creating “worse suspi- 
cions’ in Europe, Rosenblum de- 
clared that “our handling of the 
_ West German problem” can only 

continue to alienate the plain peo- 
ples of Europe.” 

“The cartellists, the Krupps, and 
the other industrialists who put 
Hitler into power are back in the 
saddle again,” he declared. “The 
Nazi spirit is reawakening. Ger- 
man reactionaries are permitting 
to blackmail us for some dubious 
help against the Communists—help 
which is suspect in itself and can 
prove no barrier to hunger and 
despair. The hydra-headed mon- 
ster of Nazism and reaction is rear- 
ing its ugly face in Germany and 
one begins to wonder whether the 
victory over Hitler’was real.” 

Most of the delegates were out- 


side enjoying the first of sunshine | 


to hit Lake Placid since the confab 
began when Rosenblum started his 
speech. But as word came of the 
nature of his address, the dele- 
gates streamed back into the audi- 
torium. It was obvious that this 
was the kind of speech more in 
line with how they felt. 


THE REAL MENACE > 


Rosenblum rejected the repeat- 
ed clamor of previous convention 
. speakers that Communism was a 
“threat” in the United States. “No- 
body seriously believes that,” he 
mic... 

“But a creeping fascism is a real 
menace here, and we must take 
steps to counteract it,” he added. 
He then spelled out this facist 

menace. : 

“Our civil rights are insidiously 
béing impaired, restricted and 
curbed. A wave of legislation, be- 
ginning with the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Smith Act, and embracing 
the McCarran Act and _ similar 
measures, has created in effect, a 
parallel legal system superseding 
the Bill of Rights, the Constitution 
and our traditional body*of law,” 
he charged. 

“This is a dangerous movement 
toward fascism, representing a real 
threat to labor and liberal ele- 
ments in this country.” 

He said this conspiracy is “de- 
liberate,” and “engineered by 
those who would substitute fas- 
cism for democracy, even though 
’ they seek to,create the impression 
that it is being directed against 
Communists.” | 

Rosenblum warned that reac- 
tionaries are sowing hate, fear and: 


dissension in the minds of the 


_——~ | 
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_-f We wish to express our deepest 
sympathy to the family of. 
-[ who died September 7th, 1951. 


THOUGHT-CONTROL 


In an unmistakable reference to|POUCY 


government witchhunts and _ rep- 
ressive and federal and state legis- 
lation, the CIO leader said flatly: | 

“We have begun to institute 
thought control.” . 

“The McCarthys,.. the McCar- 
rans, the Tafts, the and 
others of the same_ stripe have a 
field day. . . . Guilt "by-association, 
by innuendo, by gossip is making 
a mockery of our vaunted Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. .. .” 

Rosenblum’s attack on American 
fascism was linked to a bitter de- 
nunciation of Washington's support 
for the “assassins of democracy, 
Franco and Peron.” Though he 
espoused the Marshall Plan, the 
Truman foreign policy generally, 
and joinéd with the distortionists 
and defamers of Soviet peace aims, 
Rosenblum asked: 


“Do we really believe that the 
men who destroyed the trade 
unions in their countries or en- 
slaved them will be our rock of 
strength when the chips are down? 
The men who destroyed their 
litieal opposition by force, jailed 
and murdered thousands, sup- 
pressed freedom of press and all 
other human liberties?” 
ENDORSE SPEECH 
_ Delegates on the convention 
train back to New York were vir- 
tually unanimous in applauding 
Rosenblum’s speech. Many said 
it was the only bright ¢x0t in what 
they called the worse state CIO 
parley held in the last 12 years. 

Many delegates expressed anger 
at the machine bureaucracy which 
transformed the convention into a 


rubber stamp for the Truman- 


people. “We are gettin 

habit of substituting trial | 

[by committee for trial by jury,” 
the warned. Ra 
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(Continued from Page 3) | 
note of an aggressive revanchist) 
aimed against the Soviet)» 


li 
Union. He thus confirmed the val- 
idity of Sovie€ delegate Andrei 
Gromyko's charge that the treaty 
was om on Japan to establish 
@ war alli aimed against China 
and the Soviet Union. + 

2. With exception of the Ceylon 
delegate, whose oratory was easily 

ognized as having been bought 
by Washington and London, every 
spokesman for an Asian state was 
compelled to pay lip-service to his 
people's grave misgivings regard- 
ing the exclusion of China from 
the treaty preparation and the doc- 
ument's explicit pgovisions for Ja- 
pan’s remilitarization. Philippines 
Truman's claims that Japan has 
spokesman Carlos Romulo doubted 
been democratized. , 

8. The Middle East's opposition 
to the garrisoning of Japan by. U.S. 
armed forces was voiced by dele- 
gates .of Egypt, Iraq, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia. These countries, al- 
though signing the treaty, also ex- 
pressed fears that the territorial 
provisions of the Cairo, Potsdam 
and Yalta agréements would be 
violated. | 


4, The Marshallized satellites of 
West Europe lined up as expected, 
but the Netherlands delegate criti- 
‘cized the high-handed way in 
which Washington had acted uni- 
laterally to draw up the treaty and 
organize the conference. 

6. Latin American’ delegates; 
representing the “solid south” hin- 
terland of Wall Street. imperialism, 
formed the most obedient and sub- 


servient section. They voiced no| the need for firm guarantges 
| against the reviyal of Japanese war 


serious differences or reservations. 
Immediately following the con- 


minded leadership... Some were 


openly critical of Louis Hollander, | 


Staté CIO president, who as chair- will enable the Truman administra- 


man cut short any effort to raise 


bread and butter and wage issues, 
rejected minority resolutions and 
steamrolled the proceedings into a 
series of apathetic “ayes.” 

One delegate said he didn’t come 
to hear speeches about the “Reds.” 
“Youd think,” he said, “this was 
a Legion fonvention from the way 
they talked. I got other Oy on 

ow 


my mind, but youd never 
One of the sharpest points of 


ference ceremonies, Acheson had 
lunch with Yoshida to plan the sep- 
arate military agreement which 


tion to maintain armed forces in 
Japan, direct the re-arming_and re- 
militarization of the country, and 
convert Japan into a base of ag- 
gression against China and the 
Soviet Union. 


During the conference, the San 
Franeisco-Oakland area has’ wit- 
nessed numerous peace meetings 
and demonstrations of opposition 
to the treaty. Leaflets — of 
the fears which the women of Ja- 
pan expressed to John Foster Dul- 
les have been distributed daily out- 


it, from this convention. 
difference with the state CIO lead- 
ership that delegates talked about 


was the convention failure to hit]. 


out against Truman's wage freeze 
and inflation program. Arguments 
made by leaders that Truman was 
“hamstrung” by a reactionary Con- 
gress failed to impress them. 


Rally 


(Continued from Page 3) 
sponsoring the mass meeting,” is 
the opening gun in a campaign to 
restore the Bill of Rights. The is- 
sue is not only the rights of Com- 
munists, and the non-Communisi 
trade union leaders who are be- 
ing increasingly attacked under 
the Smith Act, but the right of 
all Americans to speak, write and 
advocate their, convictions as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment.” 


Officials of the Fur and Leather! 
Workers Union announced they 
have sold 400 tickets to the rally: 
while the painters have. sold 500 
and the Civil Rights Congress has 
disposed of 1,000. A 32-page pam- 
phiet against the Smith Act, deal- 
ing with Louis Weinstock’s activ- 
ities in the labor movement, will 
be placed on sale for the first 
time at the rally. : 


side the conference. 


Local peace speakers have been 
quick to notice that Yoshida’s 
speech disputed the Soviet Union's 
right to southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands, and that he raised 
again the hoary old claim of Jap- 


the Soviet Union. 

These foretastes of future hos- 
tility against the Soviet Union by 
the Yoshida clique of bankers, bu- 
reaucrats and militarists were seen 


as a clear refustation of the Tru- 
man-Dulles propaganda that the 


alliance is not aimed at any coun- 


try. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
Yorkers,” Marcantonio said. “Ped- 
dlers of race hatred are handed 
nominations for high judicial office 
by. the. Tammany - Republican 
bosses, while these same bosses 
turn their back on the just and 
democratic concept of full repre- 
sentation for the Negro people. 


robs the people of any choice. 
These deals must be condemned 


;| cuts across partisan lines. It offers 


the voters . . . the opportunity to 
strike a telling b 
basic American 

rights for all. . . It 
of.all 


of ful 


anese war prisoners being held in’ 


This is a deal for judgeships which 


He told the big powers, London 
and Washington, which arranged 
this ‘deal for reviving a Japanese 
army without corisulting People's 
Ghina or the Soviet Union, -that 
they “take upon themselves all the 


responsibility before the peoples for| 


the consequences of this act.” 
Grom _‘ko ridiculed the idea that 


the Japanese militarist government 
in Tokyo was menaced by “aggres- 
sion” from anyone in Asia. On the 
contrary, he noted, all of Asia has 
repeatedly suffered from the ag- 
gressions of these Tokyo militarists. 
He cited the speed with which the 
Japanese militarists were able to 
prepare for war in the past. This 
was seen by observers as a warn~ 
ing that the Washington-London 
plan to restrain Japanese militar- 
ism, aS promised in their propa- 
ganda, had been belied by events 
in the past. 


~> 


Gromyko renewed his plea for 


an All-Asia peace plan in the form) 


of six amendments to the Acheson- 
Yoshida treaty which Acheson 
would not discuss or allow to be 
discussed on the floor of the con- 


ference, 
These amendments emphasized 


power while restoring its peacetime 
industry; the need for withdraw- 


ing all non-Japanese forces from 
Japan; guaranteeing democratic 


of 


Asian S 
' (Continued from Page 1) 

will suffer most” from it, he said, 
mentioning the costs of remili- 
tarization and loss of trade with 
the Soviet Union and China as 
two burdens the treaty will im- 
pose on the people. 

Buddhist and Christian church 
groups are taking a leading role 
in the campaign against the 
treaty, together with trade union- 
ists, left and right, he declared, 
He. pointed out that .over 4,- 
600,000 people in Japan have 
already signed petitions against 
it, including a number of may- 
ors and governors. If the treaty 
is signed, Premier Yoshida of 
Japan will be the next Chiang 
(of China), or Bao (of Indochina). 
or re Rhee (of Korea), he 
warned. 4 

P. N. Goshal,f Burma, ridic- 

uled the idea-of a Japanese peace 
treaty that excluded China, com- 
paring it to the proverbial “Ham- 
let” without the prince. + . 
_ A minority of other speakers 
hesitantly explained why their 
governments were signing the 
treaty, but about the best they 
were able to say for it was that 
they \.ere forced to sign because 
there was no way out. 

A spirited audience discussion 
followed, which was overwhelm- 
ingly critical of the treaty. 

A forum on admission of Peo- 
‘ax China to the UN will be . 

eld Oct 5 at the Asia Institute. 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


YOUNG Negro couple desires two or three- 
room apt. Call GL 55-2215 or RI 9-4999. 


MOVING, STORAGE, many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000. 


GIRL has apt. to share with girl, con- 
venient location, Box 313, The Worker. 


OR SALE 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER — Rated Best 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. Tax. Spec. 
$68.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and i4th S8t.). 
GR 3-7819. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 
PAINTING AND DECORATING by Zeke, 


anywhere in the city. Comradely serv- 
ice. Call NA 8-5344 or ES 7-1451. 


(Upheistery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined springs retied. in 
your bome. Reasonable. Furniture te 
paired, slipcovered, reupho . Com- 
radely attention mornings 9-1 HYcanith 
8-7887. : 


WANTED 


YOUNG composer needs old piano; cheap, 
smallish. Will move. Manhattan. Write 
Box 312, Daily Worker. 
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FLOWERS: 
CAND FRUIT SASKETSE OC 
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|ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers|} 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
182 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Ailantiec Ave. — Our Only Offtee 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist. 
Tel. NEvine eri66 
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thought naturally arises that the 
name of Burns could and should 


serve the cause that now unites all 
SS mankind, all honest- 
= _ ss ak ag 
t against the warmakers, for a 
future for mankind, for 


peace.” 
The professor was king at 

a Burns meetirfy hel held. by thé} 
' Soviet Writers’ Union of the 
USSR and the USSR Society for 
Cultural Relations. *with Foreign 
- Countries, in the Tchaikovsky 
Conservatory of Music in Mos- 
cow. ; 

c © . 

The introductory address was 
delivered by the poet Alexei Sur- 
kov, a Stalin prize-winner. Surkov 
dwelt on the social protest that 
fills Burns’ work, his exposure of 
social injustice. The poetry of the 
great Scot rings with buoyancy 
and optiniism, with love for his 
people and hatred for the forces 
of reaction. These are the qual- 
ities that have made his works so 

popular with readers in the So- 
viet Union. 

“Burns __ is popular in the 
USSR,” said Surkov, “in the same 
way that the great writers of all 
peoples and all countries are 
ular. It would be well if what 
has been created and what is 
being created in the ‘Soviet coun- 
try were appreciated in Britain 
and America, This would create} 
the foundation for an exchange 
. of the spiritual culture of all 
' peoples, an exchange which would 
unite all progressive mankind, all}. 
men of good will around the 
struggle for world peace.” 


‘The main speech on Robert 
Burns’ work was made by Profes- 
sor Morozov who told of the chief 
landmarks in the life of the great 
Scottish poet. 

“Burns 
roots in folk poetry, immediately 
draws the reader because of its 
‘simplicity, ‘clarity and broad ac- 
cessibility, His verses addressed 
va the people. show us the life of 

inary men and women who 
live by their labor. The songs 
that Burns wrote for them make 
him a creator of folk art, a con- 
tinuer of the finest traditions of 
Scottish folklore. The words of 
the great Russian writer Maxim 
Gorky:-‘Pessimism is “completely 
alien to folklore regardless of the 
fact that those who created folk- 
lore always led a hard, unbearable 
_ Jife,” can with full justification be 
applied to Burns songs. These 
words fully characterize both 
Burns’ life-asserting work and his 
difficult life.” 

In discussing Burns’ work Pro- 
- fessor Morozov dwelt on works 
like A-Man’s Man for a’ That and 
‘The Tree of Liberty, where the 


expresses his hatred for the 
es forces of reaction and his 


faith in strength of the com- 
cai and the ge future 


of 
Professor Morozov. spoke of 


‘ns’ Ket which toda still re- 


and of his Tam o'Shanter, a poem 


“| works have come within the reach 
jof all the people, an 


try, which has its} 


‘jie conferences?” asked Edna. 


Editor, Feature Section:™ 


Candy Sto 
a play deali 
basic problems of the working 


sion. We 
agreed with the criticisms raised 
in the Daily Worker. I would like 
f| to discuss one of them, the Jewish 


question, 
In the play dialect was used 
but in no way were the problems 


attention to conveying 


the. a of the original, its mu-|a 
sical reagent thus recreating not 


pre the images but the music 
in Burns verses: : 
In the Soviet period Burns’ 


and Burns’ pop- 
ularity in the Soviet Union is 
indeed great. 

Marshak read some of his trans- 
lations of Burns poetry at the 


meeting. S : 


Soviet composers are drawn to 


a_cycle of songs to words by 
Burns. Some of them, including 
John Anderson, My Jo, Thou Fair 
Eliza and many , were sung 
with great effect at the meeting 
by the Bolshoi. Theatre soloist 
Alexander Baturin, a People’s 
Artist. of the RSFSR and Nina 
Dorliak, professor at the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music. Burns’ 
verses were. read by. the wig 
Theatre actor Igor Ilyinsky, 
People’s Artist of the USSR Hi: 
Stalin shen amped : 


tad Ti usley Says 


EARNEST 

“I,” said Arch Farch roudly, 
“am reading Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr.'s column, History. of the 
Week, in the New York Post.” 


“You are becoming a scholar,” 
said Edna. 


“These are very important 
columns.” 


“Yes,” agreed Edna. “A col- 
lection of them will be invalu- 
able to the future historian who 
wants to cover the floor while’ 
he _paints the kitchen.” 

“He is forthright,” insisted 
Arch. 

“Are we talking about the 
same man, the same fighting 
liberal who occupies a bold posi- 
tion just a wee tiny little bitty 
bit to the left of Truman?” 


“He has fine things to say 
about the San Francisco con- 
ference,” continued Arch, un- 
perturbed. “He points. out that 
Mr. Dulles has done a fine job 
in negotiating the Japanese peace 
treaty.” 

“Ah, that’s the fighting spirit! 
And then?” | 

“Then he says—here, I'll read 
it to you: ‘but, if as one hears 
here, it was at his insistence 
that the decision was made to 
crown things by a great public 
conference, then vanity has 
triumphed:.over good sense. It 
was a setup for the Russians, 
as everyone now sees too late, 
and they may be expected: to 
make good use of it in smearing 
American motives in Asia and 
in placing Mr. Acheson in the 
position of Simon Legree whip- 
ping his satellites into a fright- 
ened acquiescence in the Amer- 
ican position’.” 

“Are libetals now against pub- 


“Not exactly that.” 

“Is he for "cleied diplomacy 
secretly arrived at?” 

“He doesn't say that,” Arch 
pointed out, truthfully enough. 

“I am attracted by the bold 
fighting Schlesinger spirit,’ ” said 
Edna, “the give and take of 
ideas. Acheson gives. .Every- | 


| McWilliams 


ARTHUR 

one else takes.” Edna removed 
the grates from the kitchen 
stove and started to degrease 
them. “You-know what?” she 
asked. 7 

“What?” 

“I think we should close 
Schlesinger’s column® to all 
children under 16 unless ac- 
companied by their parents.” 

“Well,” said Arch, “Schle- 
singer says other things in his 
column. He says that a lot of 
what he calls ‘pro-Communists’ 
like Thomas Emerson and Carey 
and Stringfellow 
Barr are calling a‘ civil liberties 
conference. But this is dan- 
gerous, Edna. Schlesinger says, 
‘There can be no compromise 
between liberals and dough- 
faces.” 

“Arthur is getting awfully 
slangy,' said Edna. “Did he 
pick that up in Harvard?” She 
handed Arch a steel brush and 
a stove grate. “Scrub,” she 
said, 

Arch began to scrub. “He 
says we need a civil liberties 
conference .called by men who 
believe in it deeply.” 

“You mean other men who 
want the -public conference 
called off?” 

“No, Edna. He means lib- 
erals whe wont compromise 
with the left.” 

“But Schlesinger can com- 
promise with Truman, Acheson, 
Dewey, Taft, and Harriman?” 

“On what?” demanded the 
outraged Arch. 

“On Korea, on foreign policy, 
on civil liberties, to name a few 
issues.” 

“You dont. understand 
Schlesinger,” complained Arch. 

“He just wishes I didn't,” 
said Edna. - “You. take his com- 
promise with Truman. He com- 
promises with Truman by 
agreeing with him.” 

“But to agree is not to.com- 
promise,” Arch. pointed out. 

“Bingo,” said Edna, scrubbing 
harder. 


ae 


|\A LETTER ON ‘CAN DY STORY? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Saturday, a group of us from 
Bedford-Stuyvesant went to see 
and were glad to see 
g with some of the 


As is natural we had a discus- 
As in natural we had a discus- 
had also read and 


of the Jewish people introduced. 
Today, when the fight against 
anti-Semitism is at its height, in 


our struggle for peace against} 


fascism and war, we feel’ that 
ample rtunity is afforded to 
inject dialogue in the play to show 
the role of the “Giant Chain” not, 
only in crushing small business in 
America but also its role in the 


rearmament of a Nazi Germany.| 


The use of dialect alone, we 
feel, only helps-to perpetuate the 
‘stereo concept of i 
people in American life. 

EDNA GLASGOW). ! 
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ese of Science is working on 
re history ~ the literature of foreign’ 


ae Sept. 5 (Telepress). : 
e Maxim Gorky Institute . of 
Literature of the USSR 


publication of a.many-volumed 


|\Seviet History of English Literature 


tory of the two trends in English 


Dmitri Kabalevsky cor ei. XY T 
| day nd then 


- turn fight 
‘Wednesday night. The reports 


literature -which express the basic 


in the first half of the 19th Cen- 
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Central place is accorded: to the |] 


A Look at f 


tions. The new middleweight 
champion is training for his re- 
-with Ray Robinson 


on him have been pretty contra- 
dictory. 
The training ring is set up in 
creer gg hangar high in_ the 
Catskills near Ferndale. The 


champ, his two brothers, one an — 
-ex-figh 


ter and the other a cur- 
rent featherweight, his adopted 
brother, trainer, manager and 
sparmates live in a little cottage 
nearby. In: spite of the interna- 


tional excitement and the hub- 
_bub supplied by the press and 


spectators from the big nearby 
resort, there's an easy, casual air 
about the Turpin training. camp. 


In fact, ‘on Rand's first day up, .. 


the Garde’ $ press representative 
was astounded to see the new 
world’s middleweight champion 
and his brother racing across the 
uneven terrain on a couple of 
horses. Randy didn’t quite grasp 
what all the excitement and 
horror was about, but finally 
agreed to give up the cowboy 
stuff for the training duration. 
He went fifteen fast rounds 
this day with four different spar- 


mates and didn’t seem to draw a 


long breath. Nobody could re- 
call any American fighter going 
the championship distance in 
training, but neither could any- 
one think of a good answer to 
Turpin’s. explanation, that he 
ight have to go fifteen in the 
actual fight and ought to get 


used to moving through the dis-_ 


tance at least once in his train- 
ing. 

Randy didn't wear a protec-_ 
tive headguard in his sparring, 
another departture from the 


norm. The 23 year old battler, 


son of a British Guiana conscript 
soldier who married and settled 
down in England, figures he 
doesn’t wear any headgear in the 
actual fight, so he might as well 
make his training as close to the 
thing as possible. Nor did he 
ever wear a protective gear in 
the years of brawling “booth 
fighting” in which he had to take 


on all comers for twelve hours a 


y- 

First, and finally, the most 
lasting impression made ypon 
one seeing him in action is that 
he is a fighting man. He is 
rough, tough, strong looking and 
strong. He takes charge. He 
seems to exude zest and perfect 
condition. He is a natural 160 
pounder in his youth, an item. of 
advantage over Robinson, ‘who © 
grew into the weight -nearing 

a 

T urpin doesn’t seem to have 
much “style.” His moves are 
often the opposite of what you 
expect from a boxer in a cer- 
tain position. Unmistakable, and 
ruefully confirmed- later by all 
his sparmates, is the fact that he 
is a stiff, jarring puncher with 
either hand and from any posi- 
tion. His left jab is a numbing 
full bodied jolt. He hits pulver- 
izingly to the body, sometimes 


| leading a right. He is not “de- 


ceptive’ in the usual sense, not 
using many feints, but on the 
= hand he is remarkably 
— and his lightning like re- 

eS are apparent even to the 
with Randy .sitting on a table 
in his cottage and the writers 


around in a semi-circle. I had 
read something g about his having 


| been alr 
questions of social life in Britain| 


was a. young man, 
a and wit. 
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es the head 
balance move, 


About pullin args | 
... a fatal, o 
etc. 

As Randy- started to answer, 
histrainer was: shaking his head — 
negatively, knowingly. “Since I 
was. this high,” Turpin said, ni- 
dicating a kid about five feet 
tall,“ “I'd been: balancing going 
back. with 150 pounds of 
weights. Now “if you've done 
that you know you have bal- 


ance, 


What do you consider your 
best punch, someone else asked. 

Randy scratched his head 
with a helpless smile, then said, 
“My best punch? The one I 
miss with, I guess.” 

There was laughter, but the 
questioner looked puzzled. Ran- 
dy slapped his trainer on the 
knee. “Ay, I've got one of the 


pressmen thinking now!” 
7 . 


Did any of Robinson's punches 
sting you, was the next question. 

Turpin’s brown eyes opened 
wide. 

“Listen, Robinson was the 
champion. ALL his _ punches 
stung me.” | 


He hadn't taken a shower yet, 
but he. wanted to oblige the writ- 
ers. “Anything else, gentlemen?” 

Someone asked what his plans 


- were after the fight, and he said 


he wasn’t thinking of those de- 

tails yet, but would undoubtedly 

go back home a short time after 
the. fight. 

“Do you think you might stay 
for the World Series?” asked 
someone. 

Turpin turned to him: 
“World Series?” he repeated, 


saying e ach word slowly and 


blankly. 

The writer explained it was 
between two baseball teams. 

“Oh, I se,” Randy nodded, 
then as though pondering the 
name “World” series, added, 
“Two of your teams, is it?” 

How many times did you 
study the movies of the Robin- 
son fight, was another query. 

“I saw the film once,” he said. 
“Study -thm?” He chuckled. 
“You see, I'm familiar with the 
fight.” 

{An interesting point. He was 
there.) 

“Nothing. else? Then if you 


don’t mind . . . I'm off to a ~ 


shower.” 
As one writer put it who has 
up there for a week, “You 
get sold on that guy.” Are you 
going to pick him, I asked. The 
scribe groaned. “You know, I 
have the feeling about him, but 
my head will say Robinson, then 
Til be_ kicking myself after it’s 
in print for not going along with 
my feeli ay 
Even m one afternoon’s 
look at the new champion, ‘it's 
easy to understand what this 
writer meant by “a. feeling.” 
“There's something about Tur- 
pin. that makes it difficult for 


von cone ow him — be- 


‘’s just say for now that 
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By MICHAEL VARY 
Over 


members of the American Labor Party 
an an enthusiast campaign at a convention Friday in the Brooklyn 


Kings County C Committee - leached 


High School of Home- 


Delegates elected a county leadership in the ‘chnol’ where the meeting was 


Ferriers Charge 


Arrest of Three 
-AFrameup 


The arrest of three organizers of 
the Furriers Joint Council Thurs- 
day in front of Duchess Fur Stores, 
153 W. 57th St., Was declared by 
the union a “frameup” by the 
owner in retaliation for his expul- 
sion from the union and a past 
— for violation of the Sullivan 

ct 
Declaring that the union’s rep- 

resentatives had nothing to do with 
a fight in front of the place, that 
felled: Victor Cohn, co-owner of 
the store, the union’ s statement de- 
scribed the “unsavory record’ of 
Joe Winograd, the partner of the 
firm who had the three arrested 
sometime later in the day. 

The three arrested were William 
Geffner, Max Bronsnick and Max 
Kochinsky. — 

Winograd, according. to the 
union's statement, now a contrac- 
tor, was formerly a member of the 
union who was expelled for violat- 
ing the rule against piece work and 
for action unbecoming a‘ union 
member. About two years ago, 
says the union, Winograd stormed 
into a meeting of the executive 
board of Mailers Local 110, raged 
against those in attendance with 
vile and insulting language and 
indicated that he had a gun. ‘De- 
tectives were called in and he was 
arrested and eventually convicted 
‘for carrying a loaded weapon with- 
out a permit. 


~held despite attempts to. bar pro- 
gressives from school buildings. 
Vito --Marcantonio, state ALP 
|jchairman, who made the keynote 
speech, declared that local t 
and crime aré based on war hys- 
teyia and will not be eliminated 
until the war program is defeated, 


Marcantonio promised fireworks 
for the campaign. “We will not be 
confused by a Halley Comet or a 
flash in the TV sky,” he declared. 


During the coming weeks, Mar- 
cantonio said, Halley, the Liberal, 
will be asked why, when he was 
with the Kefauver Committee and 
had the recently missing gangster 
Zwillman on the stand, he did not 
ask the questions the Senate Com- 
mittee was so anxious to ask when 


Zwillman made himself rare sev- 


eral weeks ago. 


Marcantonio declared the cam- 
paign would reveal how Halley pro- 
tected the racketeers in the ILG 
WU and the Longshoremens 
Union. 

Clifford MacAvoy, ALP candi- 
date for City Council, declared 
that a deal had already been work- 
ed out between Dewey and Im- 
pellitteri to raise the subway fare 
to 15 cents before July-1, 1952. 
He challenged his opponents to de- 
clare themselves publicly on _ this 
pickpocketing scheme of the polit- 
icians. 


Thomas Jones, noted Negro at- 
torney, delivered a rousing call for 
a more intensive demonstration of 
Negro-white unity. 

At a judicial convention earlier 
in the evening, the ALP nominated 
Josep Navarro, Michael Wollin, 
Ralph Shapiro and William Podell 
to run for various judicial vacan- 


cies. 
The lith A.D. nominated Joseph 


A Bronx Business Man 
Takes This Space to Hail the 


DAILY WORKERS 


Valiant Struggle for 


- Peace and Security 


Zwillinger as its candidate for As- 
sembly. 

Leo Linder was reelected chair- 
man of the county organization. 
Other officers are Mineola In na 
soll, co-chairman; Antonio T 
secretary; Jose a ‘Zwillinger, treas 
urer; Paul Trilling, executive secre- 
tary, and Sam Kanter, organiza- 
tional director. 


N.Y.C. Dollar 
Down Again 


The purchasing’ power-of the 
dollar in New York City declined 
for the second consecutive month 
on July 15, 1951, according to 
a report issued yesterday by Rob- 


| ert R, Behlow, regional director 


of. the Labér Department's Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Com- 
. pared with the purchasing power 
of the dollar in the years 1935- 
39, the July 15, 1951 purchas- 
ing power had fallen to 55 cents. 


Methodists 
(Continued from Page 1) 


condition of a negotiated truce.” 
The section of the resolution on 


peace in Korea endcrsed Senator 
“including 
cessation of hostilities and with- 
drawal of troops to the 38th Pa- 


JJohnson’s proposals, 


rallel during negotiations.” 

In its closing hours, the Metho- 
dist Federation elected as officers: 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, president; 
Bishop J. 
W. Throckmorton, Rev. Edgar 
Wahlberg, vice - presidents; Rev. 
Sumpter M. Riley, recording sec- 
retary. The delegates glso voted 
overwhelmingly to retain Rev. 
Jack R. McMichael as executive 
secretary. 

The conference resolution on 


democratic liberties urged the re-|’ 


peal of the Smith, McCarran and 
Taft-Hartley Acts. 


“We are living in a wave of 


hysteria unprecedented in our his- 
tory,” the Methodist group pointed 
out, “Civil rights are violated with 


W. E. Bown, Dr. Dillon} 


a speed that increases with the 


our policy of containing commun- 
ism, we are moving toward our 
own brand of fascism.” 

In demanding “the right of peo- 
ple to work for peace according to 
the dictates of their consciences 
without danger of imprisonment,” 
resolution called attention to the 
indictment of the Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, outstanding Negro leader and 
peace advocate. 

In sharp language, the confer- 
ence denounced racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation “which we 
allow to persist in our churches.” 
The MFSA voted to memorialize 
the 1952 General Conference of 
the Methodist Church to “make 
provision for racially invlusive 
policy at all organizational levels 
in the Methodist Church.” 

Among the numerous conference 
speakers were: Dr. Donald O. 
Soper, of London, England; Dar- 
| rell Randall, returned Methodist 


jon acess from Africa; Dr. Lucius 


philosophy. 
mounting preparations for war. In! - 
|Porter, former missionary and pro- 


fessor 
China; Lewis M. Hoskins, execu- 
tive secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). 
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Four children of Smith Act 
victims brought gifts Friday to 
strikers at Everbest Co., 48 E. 

12th St. They were Freddie 
Jerome, 12, Billie Gerson, 12; 
Albert Lannon, 13 and Karen 
Lannon, 7. 

_ “We brought dresses, Sicauel 
pants and other things to help 
out the strikers’ families,” said 
Freddie, who presented the 
_ Sifts to a group of the workers 


now in the sixth month of their 


GRAND JURY QUESTIONS 
BEN GOLD, MAX PERLOW 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


The federal grand jury in New 
York, which has *been busy on 
Smith Act indictments, gave indi- 


cations it was working on efforts 
to indict prominent union leaders 
on Taft-Hartley affidavit grounds. 

Ben Gold, president of the In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- 
ers, and Max Perlow, until a year 
ago secretary-treasurer of the 
United Furniture Workers, CIO, 
were subpoenaed and held for an 
hour and a ‘half in the grand jury 
room Thursday. 

Both Gold- and Perlow had pub- 
licly resigned from the Communist 
Party to qualify as signers of Taft- 
Hartley affidavits. Since their ac- 
tion, there were frequent reports 
that they may be indicted for “per- 
jury’ on the grounds that they still 


followed “the. Communist Party 
line.” Some reports from Wash- 
ington earlier 7 year, inspired by _ 
Department of. Justice sources, 
hinted that as many as 50 such 
affidavits may be challenged. 

A fnidwest grand jury had sev- 
eral weeks ago similarly called in 
a number of the regional leaders 
of the United Electrical, Radio. 
and Machine Workers. 

The penalty for conviction un- 
der the "Taft-Hartley affidavit sec- 
tion is 10 years in prison, $10,000 
fine, or both 

The search for the new indict- 
ments, apparently encouraged by 
the “Supreme Court's ruling, will 
in effect be an attempt to pin Com- 
munist membership or association 
upon labor leaders who are not in 
the organization. 


NEW MARXIST 
PROGRAM AT 


The Jefferson School of Social 
Science has announced the reor- 
ganization of its program for the 
Institute of Marxist Studies on all 
three year levels. Interviews for 


admission to the Institute will be 


conducted all this week at the |is 
School’s Office, 16 St. and Avenue 
of the Americas, 

The new First Year Institute pro- 
gram centers around the theme: 
“Capitalism and Socialism — The 
Working Class and the Marxist 
World Outlook,” and involves a 
study of the basic teachings of 
Marxism in economics, politics and 
This 34-week First 


INSTITUTE 
JEFF SCHOOL 


Year program is open to students 
who have had some elementary in- 
troduction to the study of Marxist 


theory 
The - theme for the 34-week Sec- 
ond Year Institute is “The Rise of 


ee in the Epoch of Imperial- 


"The Advanced Institute offers al- 
ternative. 17-week seminars on 
“Capital, Volume I” or on “Dialec- 
tical and Historical Materialism,” 
to be followed by other seminars 
beginning in February of next year. 

Registration for the Institute of 
Marxist Studies will. continue 
through the wek of Sept. 24, when 
classes begin. 


at Yenching University, 


Each of the conference resolu- 


tions was supplemented with pro- 
grams of action, including the fol- 
lowing proposals: 


® Prayers for Peace and Peace 


vigils. 


® Circulate the International 


Red Cross Appeal petition. 


® Cooperate with other peace 


groups. 


© Church and community con- 


ferences to discuss and act on local 
and national violations of civil 


rights. 


© Assist in raising bail funds for 


victims of the violation of civil] 
liberties. 7 


The economic report’ adopted 


by the conference pointed out that 
while the current war economy 


“menaces the living standards of 


the many, it has brought high 
profits for a few.” 

The resolution added: 

“Some well-placed groups in 
our economy, beneficiaries of this 
war-time prosperity, are sorely 
tempted to acquiesce in the drift 
toward global war.” 

The MFSA‘' session documented 


into many areas of American life.” 
The parley particularly expressed 
alarm over militarization in Meth- 
odist colleges and those of other. 
churches. The resolution declared: 
“Those youth, who for con- 
science sake, feel they cannot par- 
ticipate in war or the war system, 
should have the full support, moral. 
and financial, of our church.” 


“Magnificent” Sresenayed : 
. “Artkine presents — 
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WILLIAM HOOD 


LOCAL 600, UAW, CIO 


-E WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 
BEN GOLD 


FUR & LEATHER WORKERS — 


HARRY! SACHER” 


HALOIS 
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_ EARL ‘ROBINSON | 


—-LABOR FIGHTS BAC 


AGAINST SMITH ACT INDICTMENTS 
TON IGHT — AT 8 O'CLOCK 


St. N icholas Arena, a wee 66th Street 


‘TRADE UNION COMM. TO DEFEND LOUIS WEINSTOCK 
| 80 East llth S, Room 545, N.C. 8, CRamerey 5 655 
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Ot Smith Act Peril! 


: 
Bape of en ee Sel Ask Truman Act 


blum, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. | 


deve of monotonous red-baitia 


__ Rosenblum began his speech-by ex- 
pressing his own hostility to the Sa- 


nas 


: deca & to prevent world war. 
: e 


Can’ assers ahawert Quick: 
‘Ww. orker’ Sub Renewals 
* + Twelve out of 14: That's the score chalked up by three de-_ 
' voted supporters of The Worker in Coney Island who volunteered 
to canvass for renewal of The Worker subscriptions last week. 
_ Of the two who did not renew, one was not at home, and the 
refusal of the other, for financial reasons, was tentative.. The Worker 
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__Resnferea as second class cuatter Oct. 22, 1947, at the-postoffice at New. York, .N. ¥.. under the act of Mare 8, 157 


backers still hope to chalk up 100 percent. 
What's more, all 14 subs expiring were for six months, Of the 
rere ip seide © fen 5. fell yout Chi tiets 


lothing Union. 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y.; Sept. 9.—A denunciation of the 


New York, Monday, September 10, 1951 


o* 


Smith and McCarran Acts and a. warning that “the danger|- 


inside America is the threat of fascism,” made in the speech ASIAN STUDENTS AT FORUM 


of a national CIO leader, brought 


Students from Asia now in the 
U. S. are fearful of the dangers 
to peace contained in the Wash- 
ington-dictated Japnese treaty. 
This was evident from a forum 


on the treaty held by the Inter- 
Collegiate Committee of Asia In- 
stitute last Friday. 

Speakers from Burma, India, 
and Japan itself, now studying in 
New York, told*of the deep. re- 
sentment felt by the peoples of 
their countries at the way this 
treaty was put across by the 
American Governmen, as well as 
their fears of what will happen 
if its provisions go into effect. 

Soudhakar Bhatt of India, de- 
~ fending the Nehru government's 
refusal to sign. the phony trea 
scored the U. S$, Governments 
intolerance in trying to get. the 
unquestioning submission of 
every government to its position. 
_ He called this attitude “one of 


salvoes of applause here yesterday. 
The speech, by F Rosen- 
secreta ry-treasurer of the 


As KKK Flogs 
Negro in South 


The flogging of a Negro in 
Swainsboro, Georgia, by. 200 to 
800 Ku Klux Klan terrorists on 
Sept. 6, has brought a call from 
the Civil Rights Congress for 
| “nation-wide demands to President 
~1Truman and the FBI to immedi- 
ately demobilize the KKK through- 
out the South.” | 

The flogging, as well as the 


burning or a cross in front of the 
home’ of Otis Jordan, victim of the 
beating, was meant as a warning 
to all Negroes to move from the 
area within fifteen days. 

The CRC charged that the anti- 


and a vice-president of the CIO, 
‘was delivered in the closing hour 
of the convention. Until that 
moment the parley heard three 


HERE ASSAIL JAPAN TREATY 


the most vicious factors in the 
international situation.” 


Workers and peasants of In- 
dia have a deep fear of any fas- 


cist state, he said, and he em- 
hasized their concern at the 
act that the treaty ‘gives the go- 
ahead signal to the remilitariza- 
tion of Japn. He pointed out 
that the Japanese government 
can be shuffled or reshuffled by 
Gen. Ridgway, and that the pres- 
ence of American troops in Japan 
in the future will not allow the 
natural growth of Japanese ‘po- 
litical conditions. 


Mr. Lweis Suzuki; a Japanese- 
American who last visited Japan 
in 1949, revealed the widespread 
opposition among. the Ws 
people to the signing of 
treaty. 

“The Japanese “people are most 
against the treaty hecause they 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Negro terror organization has be- |<. 
come “a _ quasi-military group, 
whose leaders and members have 
infiltrated and captured the ma- 
chinery of government and~ law} 
enforcement throughout the South.” 
| = was flogged so severely 
me} anaes rit — ee Tenants of Knickerbocker Vil- 


th mee statement gpa vse hs ge, where 400 families face evic- 
“Instead of prosecuting working’ : in- 
class leaders under the Smith Act) Jxcsihcshapaied — wed A i 
for their ideas, instead of seeking|“°*°> “UP °° PS ee ee 
to jail Dr. W. E. B. DuBois for his nounced yesterday they plan to lay 
activity for peace, the federal gov-|a five-point program before Hous- 
ernment should move to outlaw! ing Commissioner Stickman to halt 
the KKK.” the quster move. 

The CRC added, “It is obvious} The tenants, through the Knick- 
that a bi-partisan government, !erbocker Village Tenants’ Associa- 
hell-bent on atomic war, welcomes tion, said they will demand that: 
the aid of the KKK in terrorizing} ~—® Rent increases ordered un- 
the Negro masses in order to pre-|der the Dewey Public Housing 
vent the unity of Negro and white| Law be reexamined. 

Americans .in behalf of world} ® Knickerbocker tenants should 
peace.” be basin the same legal protection 


MET HODIST PARLEY URGES TRUCE AT 38th 


By CARL HIRSCH 
MY VANSTON, ill, Sept. 9 — the|FEDERATION OF CLERGY AND LAYMEN 


Methodist Federation for Social ACT ON PEACE AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Action wound up its three-day|. 

annual meeting here yesterday|!4ymen, made this ‘statement of| which differences with Russia can 
with the most vigorous plea for policy: be reconciled. We reaffirm our 
in its 43-year history, urg-| “Christian men and women es-| conviction that war between the 
ing the fullest use of “the oppor-| pecially have an inescapable re- Soviet Union and the United States 

fonities. for international diplo-| sponsibility to resist a mood of| is not inevitable.” 
despair, blind hatred, hysteria and| The organization held its ses- 
hopelessness. They should seek to sions, here at the first Methodist 
| develop mutual understanding in| Cuurch of Evanston, bringing to- 


ROSEN BLUM 


with the delegates dispirited an 


giving little attention to proceed- 
ings. 

The speech is especially signi- 
ficant in view of Rosenblum’s well- 
known enmity to Communism. 


viet Union. But he stressed that 
at.the same time those who are 
opposed to Communism “must 
avoid setting traps for ourselves.” 
He warned that the country is 
“deliberately engineered” to- 
fascism, fear and hysteria. 
-Rosenblum’s denial that Com- 
Poaceae on Page aie 


group is made up of some 
4,000 oe mer clergymen and 


Knickerbocker Village Tenants 
Map 5-Point Fight on Rent Hike 


granted to. all other tenants in New 
York State. 

® The formula requiring pay- 
ment of one-fourth of the tenant's 
income for rent be revised down- 


ward. 


® The management make good 
its promise to replace obsolete 
equipment, such as worn’ out gas 
ranges and refrigerators. 
© Blacklisted tenants and other 
tenants in three” and four room 
apartments, who are entitled to 
ih ‘sss givgiaeeny should not be|< 
compe lled to pay a “double pen- 
alty’ when moving to the new 
quarters. 


PARALLEL 


gether church leaders from every 
part of the nation. 

The delegates devoted most of 
their time to preparing four re- 
ports, dealing with peace, the 
struggle for democratic liberties, 
the struggle for racial equality and 
a balanced co-operative economy. 

The parley recommended the 
seating of UN delegates of the 
‘People’s Republic of China “on the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Andrei Gromyko, head of the Soviet Union’ s delegation’ to the San Francisco 


meeting on a Japanese treaty, told the peoples of the world that the new Washin 
London deal is restoring the war machine of the Linon militarists and is “a draft for the 


on-Tokyo- 


‘\ preparation of a ples war in the 
Far East.” 

Gromyko made this statement at 
a press conference’ which he called 
since he was prevented from mak- 
ing any statements at the confer > 
ence after using the one hour al- 
loted by Acheson to all nations. 


CITES HOSTILITY 


Gromyko noted in his press state- 
ment that the military revival of 
Tokyo militarists was viéwed with 
open hostility by the people. of 
ieoas and every oher country in 

ia. 

He said that Washington was 
able to get “an obedient majority” 
of satellite votes through their “me- 
chanical voting” for State De- 
partment measures. — i 

But he noted that since the 


Asian peoples, especially the 500,- 
(Continued on Page (6) 


:|Charge US with 


~ |140 Violations 


At Kaesong — 


TOKYO, Monday, Sept. .10.— 
Gen. Nam Il; chief Korean truce . 
negotiator, charged today that U.S. 
planes violated the Kaesong: neu- 


tral zone 140 times in the first 
eight days of September. — 

Nam's new protest came a few 
hours after Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way served notice he would na 
answer the charges. 

Ridgway's headquarters issued a 
statement dismissing two earlier 
notes from Nam to Rear Adm. C, 
Turner Joy. 

The Peking Radio early today 
broadcast still another protest from 
Nam to Joy. Nam-complained that 

you have refused to take a seri-. 
ous and responsible attitude to set- 
tle these atrocious agreement viola- 
tions, and your aircraft continue to 
wwe! fly over the neutrality, zone. 

He said that from $ a.m. Sept. 1 
through Sept. 8 “the. number of 
your aircraft which circled or pa- 
troled in hostile action over the 
neutrality zone totaled 140,” and 
broke the figure down into a day 
by day listing. . 

“In connection with the repeated. 
hostile -violation of the neutrality 
zone by hour military planes, I 
again protest vigorously and at the 
same time demand that you ob- 
serve strictly the Kaesong neutral- 
ity agreement and your assurances 
that there be no further violations,” 


Nam concluded. 


“t 


duction of atomic and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, 

“the idea of a holy war, the crusade 
of bombing against communism,” 
and urges that Canada could render 


more service to the cause of peace} 


through offering her services for 
_ mediation rather than her military 
_ participation. 

The ,manifesto was drawn up 
by Andre Laurendeau, former 
leader of. the Bloc Populaire and 
_ now associate editor of Le Devoir; 
Louis Even and ° Jean Grenier, 
Jeaders of the Quebec Social 
Credit movement and a number of 


Jeaders of the Catholic Syndicates. | 


Jt appeared in Place Publique, a 
magazine directed by Jean-Jules 
Richard, the novelist and Jean 
Maurice La porte. 

Here is the text of the “Mani- 
festo”: 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
strongly affirms that~the 2 yam 
want peace, and not war. All 
icies which lead to war are tal 
contrary to the will of men and 
‘women who constitute the peo- 

ples of the world. : 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
believes that everything may be 
Saved by peace, but that war can 
_ produce nothing but ruins moral 
and: material. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
is -alarmed by the world-wide 

propaganda which seems con- 
certed to create, among the two 
blocs of nations, mutual defiance, 
hatred and desire to do away with 
each other by a war of: extermina- 
tion. 
: “The Christian Front for Peacc 

condemns the .idea of:a hely war, 
the crusade of bonfbing against 
communism. Christians. can oniy 
receive from the representative of 


God, the Holy Pontiff, a call to! 


arms against the enemies of our 
faith. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
“~condemns the frenzied armaments 
race, which can only produce a 
‘similar up on the other side. 
and lead to a gigantic conflict, 
instead of saving the,peace. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 


MONTREAL, Saat 9. ~—A “Christian Front for Peace,”| 


being formed. by leadin Catholic French-Canadian figures, 
“has issued a manifesto here. The manifesto condemns pro- 


. 


| 


condemns the production of atom-| 
‘ic weapons and others of the same 
kind. Their use can not be morally 
justified because they are not in- 
struments. of legitimate defense,jney 
but rather blind weapons. which 
destroy more civilians than _ sol- 
diers, more homes, religious and 
social institutions, ‘than military 
installations. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
demands of governments serious 
efforts to obtain universal disarm- 
ament, gradual, but rapid. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
believes that small and middle 
nations do ill-service to the cause 
of peace when they commit them- 
selves in advance, in case of war, 
to the side of one or the other of 
the great powers who watch with 
arms in hand. 


| 


believes on the contrary that smali 
and middle nations would make 
the big powers: hesitate from 
ome de hostilities if they de- 
clared would reserve the 
right right to their legal neutrality. 

“The Christian Front for Peace 
believes, in addition, that in the 
case of conflict between other na- 
tions, Canada could render more 
service: to the cause of peace 
through offering her services for 
mediation rather than her military 
participation. 

“The Christian F ront for Peace 
urges all citizens, friends of peace, 
to insist that those elected by the 
people, at all Jevels—municipal., 
provincial, federal — should 
nounce themselves openly fer the 


pursuit of peace through peace, 
and against the old, brutal, . and 


useless method of peace through 


war. 


New WSB Head 


Nathan P. Feisinger, University 
of Wisconsin law professor, is tak-| 
ing over the chairmanship of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. George 
W. Tayler resigned to resume his 


Zinc Co. at Hanover, N. 
week succeeded’ in 


pea Smelter Union. 


ge A. W. Marshall of use Gok 
udicial District. . The strike is led 


y Local 890 of the: Mine, Mill 


As a result of the distualiGca- 
tion of Marshall, who. has always 
ruled ‘against union defendants in 
previous cases connected. with. the 
é€, no one was atrai A 
judge will be named later by agree-| 
ment between. the district toc 
’s office and 890’s legal coun 
a Marshall allowed the: defend- 
arits to go free, either on-their own 
recognizance or under bonds al-} 
ready in force. 


After -court, opened, the judge 


: 
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= linvited all. who wat ee to 
| | oRutaaghsondl into 
Id 1 |No on one moved 
pho Gh, scpcepeied “by sere 
en returned to court, and were told 
the hearings would be postponed. 


mining area continues in full force 
for an “a 
of 15 cents _an hour.” 


the company’s present proposal | 
“would mean a general wage in- 
crease of eight cents an "Bee with 
another seven cents to go into re- 
classifications. © This means the 


d 


have reals 


by several 


The strike in the Silver City 
across the board increase 
A union spokesman stated that 


lower paid workers would get a 
hike of eight cents, and give the 
seven cents back to the company 
to give to the higher brackets, not 
under °Mine-Mill jurisdiction.” 


500 MELLION SIGN APPEAL 
‘|FOR FIVE POWER PEACE PACT 


PRAGUE, Sept. 9. (Telepress). — Ab 
throughout the world have signed the Berlin- Appeal for a Five- 


Power peace pact during the six 
launched. 


The latest results _received from 51 countries are as follows: 


Albania (final) --.- 865,885 


“The Christian Front for Peace! Al 


This table does not include: 


post with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


RECORD? SMITH ACT VICTIM HAS A PROUD UNION HISTORY 


Al Lannon Pioneered in Seamen’s 


“ihe only force and violence > 
Liew anything about,” Al Lannon, 
one of the Smith Act victims, said, 

“is the force and. violence used 
against me. and other seamen of 
our picket lines. I still got scars 
from billies and nightsticks used 
by the cops against our picket lines 
in the seamen’s strikes of 1936 and 
1987.” 

When Lannon, a stocky, alert- 
faced seamon, ~ shipped out in 
1925, high was $25 a month 
for an able- ited 3 seaman and no 
pay at all was not infrequent, since 
work-aways men who worked for 
passage only were not uncommon. 
Food was so bad that seamen fre- 
quently brought their own food in 
cans, Hiring was done by shipping 
crimps, brokers who worker for the 


er companies and often 
they fleeced seamen of all the little pay 
No 


had coming. 
one has made more impor- 

tant contributions to the better con- 

. ditions and pay now prevailing in 
the aati tadiatey than Al Lan 
non, although he would be the first 
to say that maritime unity and 
ii democracy in the National 
aritime Union could make still 


| 


Union; Speaks at 


union democracy, better working 
conditions, and the end of discrim- 
ination against Negro and Puerto 
Rican sailors. He=is one of the 
founders of the National Maritime 
Unign and the organizer of the in- 
dustry’s first central union hiring 
hall, which was formed in Balti- 
more in 1933. He was the organ- 
izer, too, in the same year and the 
same city, of the first sit-down 
strike on an. American ship when 
the crew of the §.S. Diamond Ce- 
ment raised its wages from $30 a 


month to $75. 

Lannon’s baptism in the labor 
movement was the fight against 
the old line corrupt LS.U., the 
seamons union which throughout 
the twenties so collaborated with 
shipowners that wages almost 
reached the vanishing point. Trade 
union democracy was regarded as 
Communism and goons eforced. 
what passed for parliamentary or- 
der. Any one who made a speech 
critical of administration 


= sad of aaitng violence a 
ee tebe wae. fra 


A Oe a ee 


eee 2 eae ae - 


joined the Marine W ) 
trial Union, which -he iaiped Sonus 


CO4OEOS EMO 6 68 bee 4 wee cho 4a be « ee 


‘came the leader of the rank and 


| mously elected to the strike com- 


apbihe'« seasbiae of the calls eos 


carried out. 


in the German Democratic Republic in the people’s_ plebiscite for 
a peace pact with Germany and against the remilitarization of 
Western Germany; more than 200,000 signatures collected in the 
western sector of Berlin; %nd more than 500,000 in Western Cer- 
many. Results have also not been received from a number of 
countries in Asia, Africa and America, where the campaign is being 


About 500,000,000 people 


months since the campaign was 


) 


| 


CIO officers and vicé-presidents_ 


meeting in Washington have is- 
sued a statement of full support 
for the Marine Engineers Bene- 
ficial’ Association strike of the 
Isthmian Line, and denounced 
ithe backdoor raid and contract 
with the company obtained by the 
AFL’s Sailors Union of the Pacific. 
So far, the major support to the. 
MEBA came from a union, the’ 
CIO expelled for -“communism”— . 
the International Longshoremen‘ + 
and Warehousemen's Union—that 
respects its picket lines. 


_|Shee Pay in France 


William Thornton, president of 


the CIO’s United Shoe Workers, 
‘back from a trip through French 
shoe producing centers, says the 
average wage of a F rench shoe 
worker is 35 cents an hour. ~ He 
didn’t say where all the Marshall 
Plan funds went. 


Teachers Strilie: 


Teachers of thre more districts 


) [of Schulyllall and Northumberland 


Mongolia 

New Zealand 

PORE ee a, 

Portugal 

Puerto Rico 

Poland (final) 

Guatemala 

Romania (fina])._... 11] 050, 141 
Siam 13,182 


Spain (incl. emigr.) 1,200,000 { linery 
90,000 | division of John B. Stetson in Dan- 
ee involving 430 .work- 


weeks. ee 
Join Bosses’ Group 


Syria 


Switzerland 
«Tunisia 
Venezuela 
Wie Oe ks a 
Uruguay 


13,034,477 signatures collected 


: 


Rally Tenight 
and upon whose national executive 
‘board he served. 

- When the I.S.U. was recognized 
after labor elections in 1934, as 
the bargaining agent for seamen,|pa 
the M.W.I.U. dissolved in the in- 
terests of unity and Lannon be- 


| 


| 


filé movement in the old line trade 
union. He was one of two unani- 


‘mittee of the two great strikes of 
1986 and 1937, which resulted in 
the formation of the National Mari- 
time Union. Lannon, representing 

the crew of the S.S. Seathrush, 
was a delegate to the founding 
convention and played an impor- 


tant part in its 
Both at the convention and 


mittee in the spring strike of 1936 
he was attacked on the score that 


tionla maritime coordinator of the 


day, = 
it{ lions ou 


| 


wards he was New York State or-| 
ganizing secretary of the Com-| 
munist Party and later the organ- 
izer of the Maryland district. 


Since 1946 he has been the na- 


Communist Party. “I _ joined the 
party, Lannon said, “in October 


lof 1931. I had never heard any- 
thing about it before that. I didn’t 
even know what it meant. But I 
oe to ship to the Black Sea 
P ais r and | saw that workers 
ne a hoe in Me ‘That ap- 
pealed to me. Since I was 12 years 
old I thought it unfair that work- 
ers do all the work and the bosses 
get all the dough. I didn't like 
what I produced had to go else- 
where. I worked like hell ail ate. 
bread and canned tomatoes and 
thought why should the bosses 
have the power of life and death’ 
over the workers. I was serving on| 
a crew when old man Dollar, the 
owner, made a speech that no sail-| 
or was worth more than a dollar a| 


: 


our work. That con- | 


old Dollar got mil-|N 


counties of Pennsylvania struck 


-|for salaries unpaid 
‘110 months. That added 70 to the 
90 teachers who ‘struck with the 
‘opening of school in four other 


districts over the 
Teachers in a number of other 


are 


for as long as 


same _ issue. 


districts agreed to start the 
season ‘when assured part 


payment on their back wages. 
‘Win Siieees Raise 


A 5 raise ended. the. 


strike of the Hat, Cap and Mil- - 


Workers at he Mallory 


ers were out seven” 


The AFL's Trade Assembly of | 
‘Fort Worth, Tex:, the Federation’s _ 
[central body there, decided -to 
| affiliate with the city’s Chamber 
of Commerce and Better Business 
ee ee eee “from 
inside” labor's - viewpoint could 
reach the community more effec- 


tively. 
* 


____~_|Laundry Local 
More than 800 employes of five 
Winnipeg laundries chose the In- - 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- - 
ers Union for their paper gts se 
[uae representative and app 
for certification before Canada’s 
‘labor relations authority. 

a 


Montreal 5-Year Pact 
The ILGWU, in a new agree-’ 
ment covering 7,000 dressmakers 
of Montreal, tied the workers to a 
five-year pact without a raise. The 
last rales the workers obtained, 
last December, was the first in 


‘two and one-half years before 


that. Canada’s cost-of-living index 
went up 15 points since then. 
® 


Brown Retiring 

Harvey Brown, former presi- 
dent of the International Associa-— 
tion of Machinists, has decided to 
retire after two years as chief of 
labor affairs for John J. McCloy, 
U. S. High Commissioner for West 
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~} Honor R Re ber 
Shak ne oral Samuel ‘Mar- 
“Jn his translations of Burns’ 


oooh a "and pa make them}]. 
wn Ss oe el — 
viet composers Dmitri Shosta-]} » 

lyrical. songs Marshak has paid) kovich, Tikhon Khrennikey_ and}} °“* & 
particular ‘attention to conveying|Dmitri Kabalevsky w |. RA 
AS geabodiy of tne colainal its eoueja cycle of songs to words by} | 

sical structure, thus recreating not}Burns. Some of them, including 
only the images but the music John Anderson, My Jo, Thou Fair} 
_jitself in Burns verses. : and many were sung 

‘ In the Soviet Bums |with great effect at- the meeting 
works have come within the reach ‘by the Bolshoi Theatre soloist 
of all the people, and Burns pop- Alexander Baturin, a . Peoples 
Artist of the RSFSR and Nina 


‘eas bl scar mabaeaets, Prsscaon 
. Seats, er eee 
: fe taady smile. “Now that 


mechs have boos peely coeur know. . You Say _ 


dictory. 


peace.” 


~~ 


mo siakeilice was 


a Bums meeting 


Cultural Relations 
- Countries, in the 


Conservatory of Music in Mos- 


‘COW. 
° 


The introductory 


_ delivered by the poet Alexei Sur- 

~ kov, a Stalin prize-winner. Surkov 
dwelt on the’ social, protest that 
fills Burns’ work, his exposure of 


social injustice. The 


. great Scot rings with buoyancy 
and_ opti 


, with 


people and hatred for the forces 
are the -qual- 
ities that have made his works so 
popular with readers in the So- 


pular 


of reaction. These 


viet Union. 

. “Burns is 
USSR,” said Surkov, 
way that the great 


peoples and all countries are pop- 


It would be 


ular; 


has been created and what is 
being created in the Soviet coun- 
try were appreciated in Britain 


and America. This 
the foundation for 


of the spiritual culture .of all 
peoples, an exchange which would 
unite all progressive mankind, all 


men of good will 


struggle for world peace.” 

The main speech on Robert 
Burns’ work was made by Profes- 
sor Morozov who told of the chief 

-Jandmarks in the life of the great 


Scottish poet. 
 “Burns’ 
roots in fo 


cessibility. 


ordinary men .and 
live by their labor. 


that Burns wrote for them make 
him a creator of folk art, a con- 


tinuer of the finest 
Scottish folklore. 


difficult life.” 


In discussing Burns’ work Pro- 
fessor Morozov dwelt on works 
like A Man’s Man for a’ That and 
The Tree of Liberty, where the| 

expresses a or the 
Peek forces of reaction and his 


faith in the strength 


mon people and the radiant future 


of mankind. 


Professor Morozov 
Burns’ lyrics, which toda a 


tain their 


unfading 
filled with vigorous and turbulent 
jov, where the menacing voice of 
- masses is heard in the|4 


the 
of 


and of his Tam oShanter, 2 poem 


permeated with folk h 
of Robert Burns 
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try, which has its 
poetry, immediately 
draws the reader because of its} 
simplicity, clarity and broad ac- 
His verses addressed 
to the people show us the life of 


The words of 
the great Russian writer Maxim 
Gorky: “Pessimism is completely 
alien to folklore regardless of the 
fact that those who cteated folk- 
lore always led a hard, unbearabie 
life,” can with full justification be 
applied to Burns songs. 

- words fully characterize 
Burns’ life-asserting work and his 


hek 


Forei 
Tchaikovs 


address was 


poetry of the 


love for his 


inthe 
“in the same 
writers of all 


well if what 


would create 
an exchange 


around the 


women who 
The songs 


traditions of 


These 
both 


of the com- 


spoke of 


sO 


te protest 


umor. 


ae ee 


best) the publication of a many-volumed, 


wai of Byron; Shelley and Walter 
cott. 

The book quotes Pushkin, Be- 
alta and other great 


“Hations of Burns’ becaig? d ‘at the 


, ' 
by hel ' 
Soviet Writers’ Union of the} © 
USSR and the USSR. Society for 


j hap 19th 


ularity in the Soviet Union is 
indeed great. 
Marshak read some of his trans- 


meeting. 


; *# © = 


Dorliak, professor at the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music. Burns 
verses were read by the eet 
iTheatre actor Igor Ilyinsky, a 
People’s Artist oi the USSR and| 


Soviet composers | are drawn, to! 


“1” said Arch Farch 
“am ‘reading Arthur Schiesi inger, 
Jr.'s column, History of the 
Week, in the New York Post.” 


“You are becoming a scholar,” | 
said Edna. 


“These are very important -| 
columns.” 


“Yes,” agreed Edna. “A col- 
lection of theca will be invalu- 
able to the future historian who 
wants to cover the floor while 
he paints the kitchen.” 

“He is . forthright,” 
Arch, <<. 
“Are we talking about the 
same man, the same fi ting 
liberal who occupies a bo i- 
tion just a wee tiny little Bitty 
bit to the left of Truman?” 


“He has fine things to say 
about the San Francisco con- 
ference,” continued Arch, un- 
perturbed. “He points out that 
Mr. Dulles has done a fine job 
in negotiating the Japanese peace 
trea 

“Ah, that’s the fightin irit! 
And then?” ui 

“Then he says—here, I'll read 
| it to you: ‘but, if as one hears 
here, it was at his insistence 
that the decisién was made to 
crown things by a great public 
conference, then vanity has 
triumphed over good sénse. It 
was a setup for the Russians, 
as everyone now sees too late, 
and they may be expected to 
make good use of it in smearing 
American motives in Asia and 
in placing Mr. Acheson in the 
position of Simon Legree whip- 
ping his satellites into a fright- 
ened acquiescence in the Amer- 
ican position’. 

“Are liberals now against pub- 
lic conferences?” asked Edva. 

“Not exactly that.” 

“Is he for closed ciplomacy 
secretly arrived at?” | 

“He doesn't say that,” Arch 
pointed out, truthfully enough. 

“I am attracted by the bold 
fighting Schlesinger spirit,” said 
-Edna, “the give ai take of 
ideas. Acheson gives. Every- | 


udly, 


insisted 


_ one else takes.” 


‘Bana rohit 
the grates fron) the kitchen 
stove and startir ’< @egrease 
thems. “You t., g¢ whith 


at?” 


“| think we suould olose 
Schlesinger’s colaum: to all 
children under | 6 unless ac- 
companied by t/ «ir parents.” 

“Well,” -said Arch, “Schle- 
singer says othér things in his 
column. He says that a lot of 
what he calls ‘pro-Communists’ | 
like Thomas Emerson and Carey 
McWilliams and Stringfellow 
Barr are calling a civil liberties 
conference. But this is dan- 
gerous, Edna. Schlesinger says, 
‘There can be no compromise 
between liberals and dough- 
faces’.” 

“Arthur _ is getting awfully 
slangy,” said Edna. “Did he 

that up in Harvard?” She 

ed Arch a steel brush afd 
a stove grate. “Scrub,” 
said. 

Arch began to scrub. “He 
says we need a civil liberties 
conference called by men who 
believe in it deeply.” 

“You mean other men who 
want the 
called off?” 

“No, Edna. He means lib- 
erals who wont compromise 


public conference 


‘with the left.” 


“But Schlesinger can com- 
promise with Truman, Acheson, 
Dewey, Taft, and Harriman?” 

“On what?” 
outraged Arch. 

“On Korea, on foreign policy, 
on civil liberties, to name a few 
issues.” 

“You dont 
Schlesinger,” complained Arch. 

“He just wishes I didnt,” 
said Edna. “You take his com- 
promise with Truman. He com- 
promises with Truman by 
agreeing with him.” 

“But to agree is not to com- 
promise, ” _Arch pointed out. 

“Bingo,” said Edna, scrubbing 
harder. ~ 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Editor, Feature Section: 

Saturday, a group of us from 
Bedford-Stuyvesant went to see 
Candy Story and were glad to see 
a play dealing with some of the 
basic problems of the working 

As is natural we had a discus- 

As in natural we had a discus- 
sion. We had also read and 
agreed with the criticisms raised| 
in the Daily Worker. I would like 
to discuss one of them, the Jewish 
uestiQgn. 

In the play dialect was used 
but in no way were the problems 


| stereo 


A LETTER ON ‘CANDY STORY’ 


of the Jewish people introduced. } 
Today, when the fight against 
anti-Semitism is at its height, in 
our struggle for peace against 
fascism and war, 
ample opportunity 
inject dialogue in the play to show 
the role of the “Giant Chain” not 
only in crushing small business in, 
|America but also its role in the} 
rearmament of a Nazi Germany. 
The use of dialect alone, we] 
feel, only helps to perpetuate 

concept of Jewish 


we feel that 


people in American life. 
EDNA GLASGOW. 


Soviet History 


MOSCOW, Sept. 5 (Telepress). 
tl—The Maxim Gorky Institute of 
red; World Literature of the USSR} 
Academy of Science is working on 


.| countries. 
Two volumes have already. been 


‘issued on. the ‘history of English | 
literature from the Middle Ages to 


Century. 
e next volume; which has 
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of English Literature} 
ttory of the two trends in English 
literature which express the basic 
questions of social life in Britain}} on the incoming ship. Here in- 


in the first half of the 19th Cen- | stead was a young man, with 
. vata , candor and wit. — 
for some 


liam: 


ex-fi 


4 


she 


The training ring is set up in 
an airport hangar high in the 
Catskills near Ferndale. The 
champ, his two brothers, one an 
er andthe other a .cur- 
rent featherweight, his adopted 
brother, 2 er and 

tes live in a little cottage 
aoy. In spite of the interna- 


‘tional excitement arid the hub- 
bub supplied by the press and- 


spectators from the big nearby 
resort, there's an easy, casual air 
about the Turpin training camp. 
In fact, on Rand's first day.up, 
the Garde’s press representative“ 
was astounded to see the new 
world’s middleweight champion 
and his brother racing across the 
uneven terrain on a — of 
horses. Randy didn’t quite 

what all the excitement ; 
horror was about, but finally 
agreed to give up the cowboy 
stuff for the training duration. 


.He went fifteen fast rounds— 
this day with four different spar- 
mates and didn't seem to draw a 


long breath. Nobody could re- 


i call any American fighter going 


the championship distance — in 
training, but neither could any- 


one think of a good answer to 


demanded the | 


understand . 


is afforded to 


7 


in. 


| 


/ 


Russian 1 
they some of the sae ie 


Turpin’s explanation, that he 
might have to go fifteen in the 
actual fight and ought to get 
used to.moving through the dis- 
tance at eerie ae in his train- 


ing. 


Randy didn't wear a protec- - 


tive headguard in his sparring, 
another departture from the 
norm. The 23 year old battler, 


4 son of a British Guiana conscript 


soldier who married and sng 
down im England, figures he 
doesn't wear any headgear in the 
actual fight, so he might as well 
make his training as close to the 
thing as possible. Nor did he 
ever wear a protective gear in 
the years of brawling “booth 
fighting” in which he had to take 
on all comers for twelve hours a 
day. 
First, and finally, the most 
lasting impression made upon 
one seeing him in action is that 
he is a fighting man. He is 
rough, tough, strong looking and 
strong. He takes charge.. He 
seems to exude zest and perfect 
condition. He is a natural 160 
pounder in his youth, an item of 
advantage over Robinson, who 
arew into the weight nearing 
th e 

Turpin doesn’t seem to have 
much “style.” His moves are 
often the opposite of what you 
expect from a boxer in a cer- 


tain position. Unmistakable, and’ 


ruefully confirmed later by all 
‘his sparmates, is the fact that he 
is a stiff, jarring puncher with 
either hand and from any_ posi- 
tion. His left jab is a numbing 
full bodied jolt. He hits pulver- 
izingly to the body, sometimes 
| leading a right. He is not “de- 
| ceptive” in the usual sense, not 
using many feints, but on the 
other*hand he is remarkably 
quick and his lightning like re- 
flexes are apparent even to the 
non-expert. 

The interview commenced 
with. Randy sitting on a table 
in his cottage the writers 
around in a semi-circle. I had 
read something about his 
been almost inaudibly quiet and 
withdrawn in his first interview 


few supercilious on 
who came to look down shade 
noses and did, Randy complete- 


ly “captured” the workin ao 


*% yal ‘ 7h ie on 4 
aa4*646 38 
. 


ing boxers. Here. is an i 


swers: 


~ 


_ As Randy started to answer, . 
histrainer was shaking his head 
negatively, knowingly. “Since I 
was this high,” Turpin said, ni- 

os a kid &bout five -feet 

“I'd been balancing going 
back with 150 pounds of 
weights. Now if you've done 
= a as know you have bal- 


“What do you consider your 
best punch, someone else asked. 

Nag scratched his head 
with a helpless smile, then said, 
“My. best. punch? _ The one I 


miss with, I 


There was laughter, but the 
uestioner looked puzzled. Ran- 
dy slapped his trainer on the - 
knee. “Ay, I’ve got one of the 

pressmen thinking now!” 


Did any of Robinson's punches 
sting you, was the next question. 

Turpin’s brown eyes opened 
wide. 

“Listen, Robinson was the 
champion. ALL his punches 

me.” 

He hadn't taken a shower yet, 
but he wanted to oblige the writ- 
ers. “Anything else, gentlemen?” 

Someone asked what his plans 
were after the fight, and he said 
he wasn’t thinking of those de- 
tails yet, but would undoubtedly 
go back home a short time after — 
the fight. 

“Do you think you- might stay 
for the World Series?” asked 
someone. 

Turpin turned to him. 

“World Series?” ‘he repeated, 
saying e ach word slowly and 
blankly 

The writer explained it was 
between two baseball teams. 

“Oh, I se,” Randy nodded, 
then as though pondering the 
name “World” series, added, 
“Two of your teams, is %?” : 

How many times did you 
study the movies of the Robin- 
son fight, was another query. 

“I saw the film once,” he said. 
“Study thm?” He chuckled. 
“You see, I’m familiar with the 
fight.” 

(An interesting point. He was 
there.) 

“Nothing mt Then if you 
don’t mind . . . I'm off to a 
shower.” 

As one writer put it who has 
been up there for a week, “You 
get sold on that guy.” Are you 
going to pick him, I asked. The 
scribe groaned. “You know; I 
have the y Sediine about him, but 

head will say Robinson, then 

I'll be kicking myself after it’s 
in print-for not going along with 
my rege oe 

Even m one afternoon's 
look at the new champion, it's 
easy to understand what this 
writer meant by “a feeling.” 
“There's something about Tur- 


-*pin that makes it difficult for 


you to im Sack 3B him seprem, be- 
ing counted out. é 
Which isn’t a very scientific 
wa of figuring a fight, especial 
ly against a ring master who has 
"bees the greatest of them all in 
the past decade, maybe the 
— of modern times, or all 
times. Yet, believe oe it’ : smoe- 
thing more tangible than it 
sounds in print. 
just say. for now that 


a on cages 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 


LAKE PLACID, N.Y. Determined to wind up the 12th annual convention of the State) 


sIO tomorrow in a crescendo of anti-Communist fury 
— theme of this unbelievably hysterical parley, Louis Hollander, state 


e sole and unceasin 
president, . toda 
lutions b ven agen file aivastes 
t re of the Smith and Mc- 
Boies & acts. 

Eurnitufe union officials of Lo- 
cal 140, who yesterday stirred the 
parley with their pleas for cease- 

re and truce talks in Korea, con- 

- tinued their plan to get the con- 

_Yention ,floor early tomorrow 

against these fascist measures. 

= the delegates are due to 

d up the three-day sessions in 

the afternoon, and CIO leaders 

have made clear that “o position” 
debate will be strictly li 

rliamentary struggle is likely to 

Oke place before the resolutions 

are heard. 

The resolution on the Smith 
Act, ‘already submitted to'the state 
CIO executive board by Local 140, 
warns that “there is increasing evi- 
dence that the Smith Act is not 
Only being used to imprison Com- 
munists but is also being directed 
against non-Communists and labor 
leaders, and even timed to disrupt 
contract negotiations involving 
thousands of workers, asin the 
case of Jack Hall, regional director 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s Union in Hawaii.” 

The resolution points out that 
key sections of the labor move- 
ment, such as the Textile Work- 
ers Union and the Packinghouse 
Employes, both CIO, as well as 
the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, AFL, and many independ- 

ent labor and people's organiza- 
tions have expressed op pposition to 
“this undemocratic law. 

The resolution asks the cdnven- 
tion to “reaffirm its opposition to 
any law that denies labor's rights 
to organize and speak freely,” and 
that this _convention urge a re- 


(Reprinted a Sais edition of The Worker) 


, which since yesterday has been 


ited, a. 


hearing before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the Smith Act.” 

A similar appeal is embodied ix: 
a déclaration against the McCar- 
ran law to be introduced by the 
furniture delegates. 

What makes the convention's 
silence on McCarthyism all the 
more. glaring is the resolution 
adopted by the state CIO execu- 


tive board at a one-day pre-con- 
vention meeting last Aug. ll. At 
that time the CIO leaders de- 
nounced McCarthy as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 character assassin.” 
In its official resolution on in- 
ternal security. scheduled for/«\, 
adoption tomorrow, the McCarran} 
law: is characterized as “ill-con- 
sidered; misdirected and unAmer- 
ican” and its repeal is urged. 


Jewish Youth Hit Arming of 
Nazis, Ask McCarran Repeal 


(Reprinted from late edition sé The Worker) 


NARROWSBURG, N. Y. — The 
National Jewish Youth Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
Friday denouncing resurgence of 
Nazism in Germany. 

The conference, which repre- 
sents 300 local and national youth 


organizations with a total mem- 


bership of 300,000, acted on the 
resolution at its final session. 

It opposed commutations of sen- 
tences and extension of clemency 
to Nazi war criminals, and asks 
local and national constituents to 
take specific action to further such 
a policy. 

Asserting that there is bias to- 
ward minority groups in textbooks 
and in the entertainment industry, 
delegates called for complete ob- 
jectivity in textbooks and for pro- 
motion of intergroup understand- 
ing by entertainment industry. 
They condemned any limitations 
on academic freedom such as loy- 
alty oaths for professors, and call- 
ed on Congress to repeal the Mc- 
Carran Act. . 

The conference called on leaders 
of Jewish community councils to 


A Bronx Business Man 
Takes This Space to Hail the 
DAILY WORKER'S 
Valiant Struggle for 


Peace and Security 


establish an American Jewish con- 
ference to serve as “an instrument 


of unified action for American 
Jewry.” The body would operate 
in such areas in defense of minority 
rights, development of the creative 


Jewish arts and encouragement. of 


ewish communi- 
e world. 


cultural ties with 
ties throughout 


Methodists 


(Continued from Page I) 
condition of a negotiated truce.” 

The section of the resolution on 
peace in Korea endcrsed Senator 
JJohnson’s proposals, “including 
cessation of hostilities and with- 
drawal of troops to the 38th Pa- 
rallel during negotiations.” 

In its closing hours, the Metho- 
dist Federation elected as officers: 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, president; 
Bishop J. W. E. Bown, Dr. Dillon 
W. Throckmorton, Rev. Edgar 
Wahlberg, vice - presidents; Rev. 


|Sumpter M. Riley, recording sec- 


The delegates also voted 


retary. 
to retain Rev. 


overwhelmingly 


| Jack R. McMichael as executive 


secretary. 
The conference resolution on 


democratic liberties urged the re- 
peal of the Smith, McCarran and 


daft-Hartley Acts. 


“We are living in a wave of 
hysteria unprecedented in our his- 
tory,” the Methodist group pointed 
out, “Civil rights are violated with 
a speed that increases with the 
mounting preparations for war. In 
our policy of containing commun- 
ism, we are moving toward our 
own brand of fascism.” 

In demanding “the right of peo- 
ple. to work for peace according to 
the dictates of their consciences 
without danger of imprisonment,” 
resolution called attention, to the 
indictment of the Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, outstanding Negro leader and 
peace advocate. 

In sharp language, the confer- 
ence denounced racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation “which we 
allow to persist in our churches.” 
The MFSA voted to memorialize 
the 1952 General Conference of 
the Methodist Church to “make 
provision for racially invlusive 


policy at all organizational levels} 


in the Methodist Church.” 
Among the numerous conference 
speakers were: Dr. Donald O. 
Soper, of London, England; Dar- 
‘bios Randall, returned fe sabre 
F cteslohase from Africa; Dr. Lucius!‘ 


strikers at Everbest Co., 48 E. 
12th St. They were Freddie 
Jerome, 12, Billie Gerson, 12, 
Albert Lannon, 13 and Karen 
Lannon, 7. 

“We brought dresses, blouses, 
pants and other’ things to help 


out the strikers’ families,” said 
Freddie, who presented the 
gifts to a group of the workers 
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GRAND JURY QUESTIONS 


i 4 


BEN GOLD, MAX PERLOW 


( Reprinted from ‘late edition of The Worker) 


The federal grand jury. in New. 


York, which’ has been busy on 
Smith Act indictments, gave indi- 
cations it was working on efforts 
to indict prominent union leaders 


on” Taft-Hartley affidavit grounds. 


Ben Gold, president of the In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Work- 
ers, and Max Perlow, until a year 
ago  secretary-treasurer of the} 
United Furniture Workers, CIO, 
were subpoenaed and held for an 
hour and a half in the grand jury 
room Thursday. 

Both Gold ial Perlow had pub- 
licly resigned from the Communist 
Party to qualify as signers of Taft- 
Hartley affidavits. Since their ac- 
tion, there were frequent. reports 
‘that they may be indicted for “per- 
jury” on the grounds that they still 


followed “the Communist Party ° 


line.” . Some reports. from Wash- 


ington earlier ar 86 year, inspired by 


ent of. Justice sources, 

hinted that. as many. as 50 such 
affidavits may be ge cy 9 

A midwest grand jury had sev= 

eral weeks ago similarly called ini 

a number of the regional: leaders 


of the United -Electrical, Radio — 


er Machine Workers. 
e 
der the  Taft-Hartley affidavit sec- 
tion is 10 years in prison, $10,000 
fine, or both. 

The search oe the new “ge 
ments, apparently encourag y 
the “Supreme Court's ruling, will 
in effect be an attempt to pin Com- 
munist membership or association 
upon labor Far ng who aré not in 
the organization. 
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NEW. MARXIST 
PROGRAM AT 


The Jefferson School of Social| 
Science has announced the reor- 


ganization of its program for the. 


Institute of Marxist Studies on all 


three year levels. Interviews for 
‘admission to the Institute will be 


conducted all this week at the-|ism 
School's Office, 16 St. and Avenue : 


of the Americas. 

The new First Year Institute pro- | 
gram centers around the theme: 
“Capitalism and Socialism — The 
Working Class and the Marxist 
World Outlook,” and ‘involves a 
study of the basic teachings of 
Marxism in economics, politics’ and 
philosophy. This 34-week First 


INSTITUTE 
JEFF SCHOOL | 


Year program is open to students 


who have had some elementary in-. - 
troduction to the study of Marxist . 


The theme for the 34-week Sec-: 


ond Year Institute is “The Rise of 
Socialism in the Epoch of Imperial- 


The Advanced Institute offers al- 
ternative 17-week seminars on 
“Capital, Volume I” or on “Dialec- 
tical and Historical Materialism,” 
to be followed by other seminars 
beginning in February of next year. 

Registration for the Institute of 
Marxist Studies will continue 
through the wek of Sept. 24, when™ 
classes begin. 


Porter, former missionary and pro- 
fessor at Yenching University, 
Chipa; Lewis M. Hoskins, execu- 
tive secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). 

Each of the conference resolu-| w 
tions was supplemented with pro- 
grams of action, including the_fol- 
lowing proposals: 


® Prayers for Peace and Peace 
vigils. 

® Circulate the International 
Red Cross Appegl petition. 

® Cooperate with other peace 

ups. 

® Church and community con- 
ferences to discuss and act on local 
and national violations of civil 
rights. 

© Assist in raising bail funds for 


victims of the violation of civil). 
"liberties. 


The economic report adopted 
by the conference pointed out that 
while the current war economy 

menaces the living standards of 


the many, it has brought high — 
profits for a few.” 

The resolution added: 

“Some well-placed groups in 
our economy, beneficiaries’ of this 

ar-time prosperity, ae sorely 

ental to acquiesce in the drift 
toward global war.” 

The MFSA session documented 
“the encroachment of the milita 
into many areas of American life.” 
The parley particularly expressed 
alarm over militarization in Meth- 
odist colleges and those of other 
churches. The resolution declared: 

“Those youth, who for con- 
science sake, feel they cannot par- 
ticipate in war or the war system, 


should have the full support. moral 
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WILLIAM HOOD 


LOCAL 600, UAW, CIO 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 
BEN GOLD 
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‘HARRY SACHER | 


LABOR ATTORNEY 


HALOIS 


MOORHEAD 
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MILT REVERBY 


DISTRICT 65, 


HOWARD FAST 


NOVELIST | 
SONGS BY | 


bine ROBINSON 


DPOWA 


TRADE UNION COMM. TO DEFEND LOUIS WEINSTOCK ti 
80 East 11th St., Room 545, N.Y.C. 3, GRamercy 5-6555__ 


penalty for conviction un-— 


LABOR FIGHTS BACK 


AGAINST SMITH ACT INDICTMENTS 
TONIGHT — AT 8 O’CLOCK 
St. N icholas Arena, 69 West 66th Street 


Admission 50¢ 


(tax ineluded) 
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